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INTRODUCTION 
By 
“Cheiro” 


(Count Louis Hamon) 


It gives me great pleasure to write an introduction 
to Dr. Hasmukh M. Khakhar’s book entitled ‘HOW 
I FORETOLD THE LIVES OF GREAT MEN.” 


I understand from Dr. Khakhar’s letters to me 
that he has compiled this book from my MEMOIRS 
and articles that have appeared about my work, in order 
to classify them in a systematic order for the benefit of 
that wide circle of students in the Study of the Hand, 
and more especially those in India. 


I cannot but praise the remarkable manner in 
which Dr. Khakhar has compiled this book and his 
scholarly knowledge of the English language, also the 
clear and concise way in which he has accumulated the 
leading incidents in my career. 


The very name of the East or Hindustan has a 
peculiar fascination and unknown mystery, which is 
latent for ages past. During my first visit to India, 
I wads shown an old book of ancient thoughts and 
wonderful tales of Indian nights, and later on I was 
privileged to see for myself the silvery rays of the 


moon gleaming into the serene crystal dancing waters 
of Mansarovar. 


This is one of the most charming sanctums in the 
heart of Himalayas near Kailas, where Rishis are sup- 
posed to have written the Vedas on its shores, 
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Here, in the realms of mighty nature reigns com- 
plete solitude and serenity, yet, everywhere there is a 
ceaseless movement of minute and vital things eternally 
at play. In this beauteous sacred place heart and soul 
unite into One supreme deity. Nature had placed 
around me, on each side and for every sense, an inex- 
pressible profusion of beauty and grandeur. The plea- 
sures one could derive from unseen musical sounds, 
trees, and mountains are not offered usin vain. If one 
is alive to these, one can never be in need of deep medi- 
tation. 


The sound of the hidden drums, the voice of vedic 
hymns of the Hindus, and all whispering melodies of 
strange and unknown lives, would make one forget 
everything worldly. 


The sweet fruits and blossoms of Kashmir, and its 
other wonderful sights made me feel as if I were living 
in a land of mystery—a land of silent dreams. 


The people of the East are more familiar with 
sufferings, and have less fear of death. Music is the 
real speech which expresses the ideas of the people of 
different countries. Music in the West is more of a 
gayish and joyful nature, while Music in the East is 
sad and pathetic, yet very effective and inspiring, many 
of their chants contain only about three notes which 
are repeated over and over again in harmonious and 
endless melody. 

Since I visited India in my early years I have al- 
ways cherished the deepest regard for the people of that 
country and especially for the love of occultism they 
always displayed. I have regretted more than any- 
thing else in my life, that in all my wanderings in vari- 
ous countries of the world, Destiny has not been kind 
enough to bring me back to India again. 

During my career in London, I had the honour 
of meeting on many occasions some of the distinguished 
representatives of Hindustan who visited England 
from time to time. I have kept closely in contact with 
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Indian affairs as I have evinced in the chapters I wrote 
about the future of that great country in my book 
“CHEIRO’S WORLD PREDICTIONS” which 
was published in 1926. In the pages of that book I 
have’aot hesitated to express my opinions on the many 
refurms that should be made for the betterment of 
india and have openly given my views as to the future 
of that land, when prejudice and self-interest will per- 
mit it one day to manage its own affairs. 

It is only a few years ago since the Editor of 
“THE TIMES OF INDIA” cabled me that he would 
regard it as a personal favour if I would come out of 
my retirement and meet one of India’s most distingui- 
shed representatives, Major-General His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Narendra Shiromani 
Sri Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., 
G.C.V.O., G.C.B., K.C.B., LL.D., the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, on his visit to London for the convention of 
the Indian Princes. 


I was at that moment enjoying a yachting tour in 
the North Sea but I at once gave up my well earned 
rest to return to London and meet His Highness. I 
was amply rewarded by coming into contract with one 
of the most remarkable men it has ever been my fate to 
meet. After reading the Maharaja’s hands he desired 
me to work out the Horoscopes not only of himself but 
of every member of his family. As a souvenir of that 
meeting His Highness presented me with a handsome 
gold cigarette case on which he had engraved the arms 
of the State of Bikaner and inscribed it ‘From H. H. 
The Maharaja of Bikaner to Count Louis Hamon.” 
On his return to India as a further remembrance he 
had an exquisite carpet woven specially for me in his 
own factory at Bikaner, which priceless souvenir is 
much admired by all who see it in my home to-day in 
far off California. 

I had also the honour of coming in close personal 
contact with His Highness the Yuveraj of Mysore 
during his visit to London, 
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Apart from meeting many distinguished represen- 
tatives of India, I came in contact on many occasions 
with some of the great merchants of that country and 
learned directly from them the hopes and ambi- 
tions of the people of their native land. 


During upwards of forty years or more, it had 
been my great privilege to know intimately Dr. Annie 
Besant and hear from her own lips the splendid work 
she had been doing in India and of her devotion to the 
Hindu race. 


It is for these reasons alone that I welcome the 
production of Dr. Hasmukh M. Khakhar’s book 
"HOW I FORETOLD THE LIVES OF GREAT 
MEN?” as it forges another link between my heart and 
my many friends in India. 


In conclusion, in order to avoid disappointment 
to those, who after reading Dr. Khakhar’s publication 
may wish to enter into correspondence with me, with 
the utmost regret I desire to say that it will not be pos- 
sible for me to answer letters. I have completely re- 
tired from my career as ‘'Cheiro” and every moment 
of my time is now engaged in literary work and in 
giving back to the world in the form of books what- 
ever knowledge I may have gained by the study of my 
fellow-beings during my long professional career which 
has now reached the zenith of over fifty years. 


“CHEIRO ” 


A DEFENCE 


The greatest truth may lie in smallest things, 

The greatest good in what we most despise, 

The greatest light may break from darkest skies, 
The greatest chord from e’en the weakest strings. 


“' CHEIRO ” 


In endeavouring to trace the origin of the Study 
of the Hand, we are carried back to the confines of 
prehistoric age. History tells us that in the remotest 
period of Aryan civilization it had even a literature 
of its own. Beyond this we cannot go ; but as frag- 
ments of this literature are even now extant, we must 
therefore conclude that it had a still more remote in- 
fancy ; but into that night of antiquity we dare not 
venture. There are no stars to guide, no faded moons 
to show us light ; and so, standing on the borders of the 
known, we gaze into the darkness of the unknown, 
from the vastness of which we occasionally draw the 
bones of a mammoth or the fragments of a shrine: 
they are helps to knowledge ; they are weeds upon the 
sands of time; they tell us of the days before our days, 
of races before our race, of verdant islands, of civili- 
zation sunk for ever in the ocean of antiquity. 


In the far-off dawn civilization, history informs 
us that the first evidence of a word language belongs 
to the Aryan race. 


To their descendants, the ancient Hindus, we owe 
the discovery of the precession of the equinoxes, which 
takes place every 25 600 years, and we, with all the 
marvellous scientific instruments at our disposal, have 
only in recent years proved their calculations to be 
correct. 
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The intellectual power that was able to make such 
a discovery speaks for itself, and it is to this self same 
people that we can trace the origin of the study of the 
Hand. 

In that far distant age, the greatest study of man- 
kind was: MAN. The Hindu discovered that man 
was the epitome of the entire universe—the veritable 
son of God : every thing was created for him and for 
his use, and so by the study of Man they came to 
‘Know God” and through Man understood the Works 
of God. 

In connection with this study of mankind, the 
ancient Hindus first studied the lines and marks found 
on all parts of the human body: this they called the 
Study of Samudrika; or the study of the Lines of the 
Body. 

From this they created: Hastreka-— the study of 
the Lines of the Hand or the epitome of the Study of 
Samudrika. 


The intellectual power which was necessary to 
make such observations speaks for itself; and yet it is to 
such a people that we trace the spread of the knowledge 
of the Study of the Hand. The Hindu Vedas are the 
oldest scriptures that have been found, and according 
to some authorities they have been the foundation of 
even the Greek schools of learning. 


When we consider that the Study of the Hand is 
the offspring of such a race, we should for such a reason 
alone at least treat it with respect, and be more inclined 
to examine its claims for justice than we are at present. 
In the examination of these points we therefore find 
that this study is one of the most ancient in the world. 
History again comes to our assistance, and tells that in 
the north-west province of India, it was practised and 
followed by the Joshi caste from the time immemorial 
to the present day. 


It may be interesting to describe here, in as few 
words as possible, an extremely ancient and curious 
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book on the markings of hands, that I was allowed to 
use and examine during my sojourn in India. This 
book was one of the greatest treasures of the few Brah- 
mans who possessed and understood it, and was jealous- 
ly guarded in one of those old cave temples that belong 
to the ruins of ancient Hindustan. 


This strange book was made of human skin, pieced 
and put together in the most ingenious manner. It 
was of enormous size, and contained hundreds of well- 
drawn illustrations, with records of how, when, and 
where this or that mark was proved correct. 


One of the strangest features in connection with 
it was that it was written in some red liquid which age 
had failed to spoil or fade: The effect of those vivid 
red letters on the pages of dull yellow skin was most 
remarkable. By some compound, probably made of 
herbs, each page was glazed, as it were, by varnish; 
but whatever this compound may have been, it seemed 
to defy time, as the outer covers alone showed the signs 
of wear and decay. As regards the antiquity of this 
book there could be no question. It was apparently 
written in three sections or divisions: the first part be- 
longed to the earliest language of the country, and 
dated so far back that very few of even the Brahmans 
could read or decipher it. There are many such trea- 
sures in Hindustan; but all are so jealously guarded 
by the Brahmans that neither money, art, nor power 
will ever release such pledges of the past. As the wis- 
dom of this strange race spread far and wide across 
the earth, so the doctrines and ideas of the Study of the 
Hand spread and were practised in other countries. 
Just as religion suits itself to the conditions of the race 
in which it is propagated, so has palmistry been divided 
into systems. The most ancient record, however, are 
those found among the Hindus. It is difficult to trace 
its path from country to country. In far distant ages 
it has been practised in China, Tibet, Persia, and 
Egypt; but it is to the days of the Grecian civilization 
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that we owe the present clear and lucid form of the 
study. 

The Greek civilization has in many ways been 
considered the highest and most intellectual in the 
world, and here it was that palmistry, or Cheiromancy 
—from the Greek word Cheir, the hand,—grew, flou- 
rished and found favour in the sight of those whose 
names are as stars of honour in the firmament of know- 
ledge. We find that Anaxagoras taught and practised 
itin 423 B.C. We find that Hispanus discovered, on 
an altar dedicated to Hermes, a book on Cheiromancy 
written in gold letters, which he sent as a present to 
Alexander the Great, as “a study worthy the attention 
of an inquiring mind.” We find it also sanctioned by 
such men of learning as Aristotle, Pliny, Paracelsus, 
Cardamis, Albertus Magnus, the Emperor Augustus, 
and many others of note. 

From the continent, the Study of the Hand spread 
into Britain and had such power that Henry VIII 
made a law forbidding it to be taught or practised. 
Perhaps the ‘much married monarch,” if the truth 
were known, was afraid his numerous wives would 
have found out their fate too easily by the aid of this 
Study r 

Strange as it may seem, his daughter Queen Eliza- 
beth, encouraged the art, and it is on record that Dr. 
John Dee became her Royal Palmist and Astrologer 
and that she consulted him on various occasions when 
troubled over affairs of State. 


It is further on record that one day when reading 
her hand, the old Palmist warned her of the invasion 
of the Spanish Armada and the Queen, acting on his 
advice, had the ‘fire-ships”’ built that routed the 
monster galleons of Spain. 


Now all this leads up to the way this subject is 
treated by the ordinary medical man. 

In reference to this I quote a few remarks from 
the address of the president of the New Jersey State 
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Medical Society, at its meeting, June, 1893, in which 
he said: 

“How many physicians know anything of the 
natural cause of most diseases except by hearsay ? 
How many have had the courage to observe for them- 
selves while sternly combating the seductive opportu- 
nity of prescribing a variety of unnecessary medi- 
cines P” 


Not more than twenty years ago almost every phy- 
sician of note cried out that hypnotism was impossible. 
To-day the same profession embraces it, and studies the 
very laws whose existence it once denied. It is the 
same with Cheiromancy: for years they have pooh- 
poohed the idea; to-day they admit that diseases are in- 
dicated in a marvellous manner by the hand, and at 
present the study of the shape of the nails is a branch 
calling forth the greatest attention from medical men 
in both London and Paris. 


In relation to this I publish the following letter 
which appeared in the Student, a paper belonging to 
the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, dated January 
20, 1890. 


CHEIROMANCY 


Sir: Some years ago I was walking through one of 
the wards in the Royal Infirmary, when suddenly the 
idea occurred to me that I would examine the lines on 
a patient’s hand. 


I went to the nearest bed, and without pausing to 
look at the patient, I examined his hand. I knew little 
of palmistry, and believed still less; in fact, I hardly 
knew more than names of the five principal lines, and 
that breaks in those lines usually meant misfortune. 
examined the hands, and saw the life-line broken in 
both hands, and the fate-line, before it had reached a 
quarter of its natural length, stopped and replaced by 
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a large cross. I questioned the patient, and found that 
he was twenty-three years old, and far gone in phthisis. 
He died in a few days. I could multiply instances, 
but space forbids. Would you then allow me to offer 
a few suggestions as to the possible relation of these 
lines to processes carried on in the cells of the gray 
matter P Iam well aware that palmistry is considered 
quackery and humbug; but, after all, facts are stub- 
born things, even if they do not rest on any known 
scientific basis. 


(A few suggestions on the possible relation of 
linear markings on the palm of the hand to certain phy- 
siological and psychical process in the brain). 


1. The hand is a high stage of development peculiar 
to man as a reasonable being. 


2. Tendencies, such as eloquence, anger, and affec- 
tion, are shown by movements, 


3. These movements are coarse and fine, and so pro- 
duce large and small creases or lines. 


4. Creases and lines, therefore, bear a definite rela- 
tion to movements, and so to tendencies. 


5. There are four well-marked creases or lines on 
every hand, found by experience to bear a definite 
relation to the tendencies of affection, mental 
capacity, longevity, and mental bent, or what 
cheiromants call ‘‘fate.” 


6. A line crossing the longevity line, a branch or 
break in it, interferes with its uniformity, and 
therefore interferes with the uniformity of the ten- 
dency to live. 


7. Nerves regulating coarser and finer motions, and 
so creases or lines, contain chiefly motor fibres; 
but probably also other filaments transmitting in 
vibrations the resultant or combined effect of 
acquired and constitutional tendencies, and deter- 
mining it to that part of the longevity line that 
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will be affected, and there causing a crease resem- 
bling a cross by its junction with the main line or 
a branch, as the case may be. 


8. The same train of reasoning obviously applies to 
avoidable accidents—that is, accidents caused by 
carelessness. 


9, Unavoidable accidents. Certain tracts of cells in 
the conical gray matter are, incredible as it may 
seem probably affected by coming events, and 
made to vibrate; hence, vague fears, intuitive per- 
ception, but no actual train of reasoning. he 
vibrations excited in these cells cannot awaken the 
activity of the cells engaged in reasoning processes 
that adjoin them, but merely cause protoplasmic 
vibrations in them, these vibrations being trans- 
mitted and marked on the hand by creases of dif- 
ferent shapes. According to cheiromants, the left 
hand is what you are, constitutionally; the right 
hand, what you make yourself or acquire. We 
may, therefore, reasonably expect to see in the 
right hand the resultant of acquired and consti- 
tutional tendencies. 

As regards futurity, I think it possible that Pro- 
fessor Charcot’s researches on the higher functions of 
the nervous system will demonstrate that tracts of cells, 
or a pathological condition of these cells, enables a 
perception of futurity, but no memory of It. 


(Signed) SPERANUS. 


It will be seen that it requires but a little study of 
the subject to convince even the most skeptical that 
“there is something in the lines”; and if a little, why 
not a great deal, if a sufficient amount of study be de- 
voted to it ? 


Oh, Religion | How many crimes are done in thy 
name? §How many wrecked lives are piled under 
thine altars ? 
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The God of Knowledge rewards knowledge. He 
has no patience with ignorance. If you put your hand 
in the fire, it will be burned and you will suffer. God 
will not prevent either one or the other—it is know- 
ledge that makes man superior to the animals. 


Remember, that Fate sits the Throne of the Uni- 
verse and mocks at our blindness. 


In thousand of cases I have warned people of “‘the 
broken road” and where it led to. Asa rule they have 
laughed at the warning and then railed at God when 
the payment had to be made. 


But believe me, dear Reader, the Creator of all 
things has left no loopholes in His design. All tends 
towards the ultimate perfection of His plan, which is 
the highest perfection of mankind, and if that plan is 
made manifest in the lines and markings of the hand 
the pursuit of such a study, if carried out in the right 
spirit for the improvement of self and in consequence 
the furtherance of the Divine Design, must be one that 
should appeal to the best instincts of those who take up 
this study for themselves. 

Man therefore becomes both the maker and the 
servant of destiny, he bringing into force, by his exis- 
tence alone, certain laws that react upon himself, and, 
through him, upon others. The present is therefore 
the effect of a heretofore cause; and again, the present 
is the cause of a hereafter effect. The deeds of the past 
are the Karma of the present, as in “‘sins of the fathers,” 
and in the effect of hereditary laws. As we, therefore, 
work out our own fate, so do we make fate for those 
to follow, and so on in every degree from stage in the 
world’s progress, 5. +. eee a. a 


a that ait . lig dey ; 


“CHEIRO” 


HOW I FORETOLD THE LIVES 
OF GREAT MEN 


I SUPPOSE it is no secret revealed when | record 

that King Edward VII was extremely supersti- 
tious in certain matters—or, rather, perhaps it would 
be more correct to write that he had an intense belief 
in occultism and believed fervently in fortunate and 
unfortunate periods, in events foretold by premoni- 
tions, and so forth. Even Queen Victoria, strong- 
minded woman that she was, often incurred the dis- 
pleasure of her Consort by becoming a broken mirror 
or the “spilled salt.” In vain would the Germanic 
Albert apply a dry process of reason to superstitions 
that affected the Queen with shuddering interest. 

And as I heard from Edward VII’s own lips, he tn- 
herited this deference for the uncanny manifestations 
of “good” and ' bad” days that followed him in 
racing, and at the beloved card-table where some of 
his happiest hours were spent. 

This, perhaps, is an opportune moment to reveal 
that even Queen Mary, well ballasted as she is by com- 
mon sense, does not disdain a belief in the Study of the 
Hand. On the occasion of her wedding I ventured to 
send her a copy of my exhaustive work on palmistry, 
and from the hand of Madame Bricka, at that time her 
confidential lady-in-waiting, I received a personal let- 
ter from the ‘‘ Princess May,” as she was then known. 
In this letter, dated from ‘White Lodge,” Richmond, 
where she resided with the Duchess of Teck prior to 
her marriage—she expressed her pleasure at the gift 
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and stated that it would be placed among the “most 
prized of her wedding gifts. ” 

It was, in fact, whispered in society that when the 
young Princess was betrothed to the ill-fated Duke of 
Clarence, she had called in company with a lady-in- 
waiting at my consulting-rooms in Bond Street, con- 
cealing her identity for the best of reasons. It was 
reported that I had said emphatically that her betrothal 
would end in the sorrow of bereavement; that it would 
be succeeded by another engagement to a brother; and 
that the highest honours and felicity would succeed in 
after days. It was some weeks later that the young 
Duke died at Sandringham; the rest is history. 

I shall now relate as simply as possible my meet- 
ings with that wise ruler, King Edward. I need 
hardly emphasize that my experience with him, in the 
house of a society hostess and in his own library, were 
gossiped about pretty freely, and greatly added to my 
reputation as a “ Modern Seer. ” 

The first interview was cradled in secrecy. But 
Chance—or was it Fate r—upset the carefully laid 
plans of the lady responsible for my introduction to 
Queen Victoria’s eldest son. 

The scene of my first seance with the late King was 
not his own residence, as may be imagined, but that of 
a Mayfair hostess, a lady who was described as one of 
his ‘dearest friends.” Secrecy was the key-note of 
the meeting, and I was not even told the name of the 
owner of the hands I was to read. My simple instruc- 
tions at the outset were to proceed to a house in May- 
fair on a certain evening after dinner. 

When I arrived, the hostess herself met me in the 
hall and conducted me to the smoking-room at the end 
of the passage. For all her apparent calm, I could 
see she was more than a little excited. 

‘ Now, ” she said, with a charming smile, ‘ I want 
you to do me a great favour, Cheiro. I would like you 
to sit opposite these curtains I have fixed up, and read, 
as fully and as convincingly as is in your power, the 
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hands of a gentleman who is coming here expressly for 
this purpose.” ae 

ALTHOUGH, to the reader, this may appear to 
have been an unusual request, my composure was not 
affected. Many of my clients adopted all sorts of 
ruses to keep secret their identity from me. The 
only thing that impressed me was the elaborate nature 
of the arrangements in this case. 

“You will be alone with him,” continued the lady, 
“and you are to say frankly what you see without 
having any regard for his feelings. Now, you will 
do your utmost, will you not P” 

“ Certainly, ’? was my assurance. ‘I shall do the 
best I can.” | 

Left to myself, [ went behind the curtains and ar- 
ranged the electric light so that I should be able to see 
the hands of my subject to the best possible advantage. 
Having done this to my satisfaction, I seated myself 
and waited. 

In a very few moments I heard two people enter- 
ing the room. The lady guided the visitor’s hands 
through the slits which had been cut in the curtain for 
the purpose, and with another exhortation to me to do 
my best, she withdrew. 


I proceeded with my business as calmly as I 
should have done if the sitting had taken place in my 
own rooms with one of my daily consultants. 

The man behind the curtain seemed to enjoy the 
experience immensely. Once or twice he asked ques- 
tions and occasionally withdrew his hands to make 
notes. I, too, was becoming more than usually in- 
terested. For certainly the marks on the palms pointed 
to an unusual career. 


Gradually I began to indicate the important years 
for certain changes and events which appeared to be 
beyond his control. 

I had reached the point of explaining the days and 
dates of personal importance, when an unexpected in- 
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cident occurred that temporarily robbed me of my 
tranquillity. 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, I told him, would 
be the most important days each week for him; his 
important numbers were sixes and nine; and the 
months representing these numbers, being March 21 
to April 21, and April 21 to May 29, and October 21 
to November 27, would contain the most important 
events affecting his life. 

Strange,” said a deep and somewhat guttural 
voice, '‘ but that is remarkably true. ” 

At that moment he allowed his hands to rest too 
heavily on the curtain. The fastening-pins came out, 
the curtain dropped to the table—and I found myself 
looking into the well-known face of Edward, Prince 
of Wales, as he then was. 

My looks must have betrayed my feelings, for, in 
the kindest way imaginable, he said : '' You have no 
need to be nervous. You have done splendidly, and it 
is the first time I have had genuine satisfaction from 
this kind of thing.” It was rumoured that he had con- 
sulted several famous palmists in Paris and also 
Madame Bertha Tolderz in Berlin. 


‘Proceed with this curious and interesting idea 
of numbers,” he continued. ‘Forget who I am, and be 
as much at your ease as you were before the curtain 
so inopportunely fell. ” 

His gracious manner would have restored the com- 
posure of the most nervous person. 

Procuring some paper, I worked out by my system 
a diagram showing when the most momentous events 
of his life would happen, and with what exactness 
they would fall into certain months of the year and not 
in others. 

Together we figured out the absorbing details, and 
he himself indicated the year 1910—when he would 
be 69 years old—saying, “ As this is the only date when 
these two curious numbers, which you say are the key- 
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notes of my life, come together, I suppose, then, that 
must be the end.” 

He himself, with uncanny precision, had picked 
out the date! For Fate had ordained that King Ed- 
ward was to die in his 69th year. 

By my system of numbers the month of April, the 
month in which he was afflicted with his fatal illness, 
has from time immemorial been represented by the 
number 9. 

The month of May in which he died is similarly 
represented by a 6. 

The numerals 6 and 9, if added together, equal 15; 
and | plus 5 equals 6. He passed away on the 6th of 
May, a Friday, which, in the most ancient writings, 1s 
also symbolized by the number 6. 

At the conclusion he thanked me most courteously 
for my delineations, remarking that I had proved a 
very interesting companion, even if my prognostica- 
tions had been of a gloomy nature. 

‘We may meet again,” he said as I took my 
departure. He added musingly : "So sixty-nine will 
mean—Finis !” 

It was some years later when I again had the 
honour of talking with him, and he was still Prince of 
Wales. 

The Boer War had just broken out, and thousands 
of British soldiers were leaving by every ship for South 
Africa. 

The Princess of , who had enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the Prince of Wales from her childhood, had 
come to London with a clever scheme for sending car- 
goes of biscuits out to the troops. 

To further her plans, she had enlisted the interest 
of the Prince and, as he had implicit confidence in me, 
I also had been enrolled to assist her in obtaining 
options from the big biscuit manufacturers of England, 
as she had already done on the Continent. 

One afternoon I was in her sitting-room in the 


Berkeley Hotel, engaged in placing before her the 
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details of the options I had been able to secure, when 
someone knocked on the door. The Prince of Wales 
entered. 

She was about to present me, when the Prince 
laughed and said: ‘' Why, this is the man who will 
not let me live past sixty-nine !” 

“What a pity you are not the Kaiser, ” she rejoin- 
ed. ‘'Cheiro would already have been executed for 
lese-majeste, ”’ 

Alas for her plans ! The Prince had called to tell 
her that the War Office had just discovered large stores 
of biscuits that had been overlooked, and already seve- 
ral cargoes of them were on the way to the front. 


A few evenings later, I chanced to be passing the 
Marlborough Club as the Prince was leaving. Com- 
ing towards me, he asked if I would accompany him. 

 T should like to have another chat with you about 
your theory of numbers,” he said. ‘'Come with me 
to my library, where we shall not be disturbed. ” 

A Royal request is a Royal command; so I obeyed. 
It gave me great pleasure to do so, and I was flattered 
by the interest the Prince was showing in my science. 

Together we entered Marlborough House and 
proceeded to the library. First handing me an excel- 
lent cigar, and then some paper, he asked me to work 
out the “numbers” of different people whose birth 
dates he mentioned. 

From six o’clock until nearlv eight I calculated 
steadily, and then a message was brought to him that he 
had to dress for dinner. 

When, finally, he rose to go, he shook hands with 
me in a gracious manner. Then, making me light 
another cigar, he walked with me as far as the hall, 
where he held out his hand again and said good-bye. 

During this talk he had asked me to work out the 
horoscopic charts of the Kaiser and the Czar of Russia, 
as well as those of members of the British Royal 
family. 

What I told him about the Czar was responsible 
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for my summons to that ruler’s summer palace at Peter- 
hof during my visit to Russia. 

I recall my observations about Germany, which 
were made from an astrological standpoint. I showed 
that both Germany and England occupied the same 
zodiacal sign—the House of Aries—and that as both 
were governed by the planet Mars, these nations were 
bound to fight for supremacy, or be in active competi- 
tion against one another. 

I never met the Prince of Wales again, though 
one afternoon, while having tea with Mrs. Lillie Lang- 
try in her beautiful suite of rooms in the Carlton, a 
large box containing a handsome silver inkstand, and a 
friendly letter of good wishes for her birthday arrived 
from King Edward. 

She had quite forgotten what day it was, but the 
late King with his customary thoughtfulness, had re- 
membered, and I feel sure that no present he ever gave 
brought more pleasure than this. 


LILLIE LANGTRY (LADY DE BATHE) 


I had been invited by Mrs. Langtry to see her, 
and I had gone under the impression that I was to 
meet for the first time this woman whose beauty and 
charm of manner had made her almost world-famous. 


After we had enjoyed a very dainty tea and had 
conversed upon the general topics of the day, I asked 
if she would like me to examine her hand. 

To my surprise she burst into a peal of laughter. 

"T had it done by you years and years ago! But 
I came to you wearing such a heavy black veil that you 
could not see the tip of my nose, much less know to 
whom you were talking. ” 

In a flash I remembered my veiled visitor. She 
had very long, pretty white hands, and from them I 
had read the remarkable details of the career that lay 
ahead—of the glittering romance that would enter her 
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life at her prime, and of the dark hours that she would 
pass through. 

“Of course, I remember now,” I answered. “Had 
you come to me minus the veil, I do not see how it 
would have been possible for me to forget for a single 
moment. I trust I am excused.” 

She smiled at my poor compliment to her beauty. 
She looked positively charming at that moment, fresh 
and radiant as the lovely La France roses which filled 
the room. 

‘Tt is because you did not know the identity of 
your veiled client that day,” she proceeded, "that I 
believed in your work. You told me, perfectly, all 
about myself, not as the world thinks I am, but as I 
know myself. ” 

Rather than go into details of what I told her that 
day, I shall quote a letter in which the beautiful act- 
ress, Whose married name became Lady De Bathe, re- 
minds me of several of the most notable predictions 
I made. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


In the more important category I place my pre- 
dictions relating to the life and death of Queen Vic- 
torla. 

I might never have worked out the signal years 
in the Jate Queen’s life, had it not been for the interest 
aroused by two forecasts of mine. I foretold the assas- 
sination of King Humbert of Italy and warned the 
Shah of Persia, then staying in Paris (in 1900), that 
a few days after the Italian monarch’s murder his own 
life, too, would be attacked. 

The Shah doubled his police-guard, and as every- 
one knows, the attempted assassination four days later 
failed. In return for my warning the Shah conferred 
upon me the Persian Order of the Lion and the Sun. 
That, however, is by the way. 

A representative of the American Register, which 
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was published in Paris, called upon me, asking if I 
could furnish him with a prediction of the probable 
duration of Queen Victoria’s life and the probable 
date of her death. 

For reasons of decorum, the information I impart- 
ed to the newspaper asked for, I relied upon a discove- 
ry of my own. I had found that in every life there were 
periods or cycles that represent the lowest point of re- 
sistance to all things that are malefic or against the 
individual—as, for example, the lowest point of resis- 
tance to disease, to mental activity, and, consequently, 
to misfortune. 

My investigations have proved to me that, even in 
single years of any person’s existence, there are two 
‘lowest points and two highest ones that are touched by 
the pendulum of life. This always holds good. 

After I explained this system to Philippe, Comte 
.de Paris, he used to speculate what might have happen- 
ed to Europe generally if Napoleon had been able to 
delay the battle of Waterloo until he had passed from 
his weakest period into his stronger one. 

The famous battle took place on June 18, 1815, 
during one of Wellington’s strongest periods, from 
April 15th to July 15th and during one of Napoleon’s 
weakest, from May Ist until June 30th. 

Using this system as a basis, I was surprised to find 
how accurately it fitted in with the important events 
of Queen Victoria’s life that were then past—especially 
as regards the date of her accession, the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, and the death of the Prince Consort. 

Starting from April, 1900, I schemed out the fol- 
lowing predictions for her life : 

Between April and July, sorrow or bereavement 
to the Queen’s family ; August and last weeks of Sep- 
tember, trouble brewing for Parliament ; October to 

ecember, very important. In the first place, there 

would be, about October, a declaration of peace in the 

Transvaal, followed by treachery or disaster to the 

Army that would cause dismay and great- excitement. 
B 
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This would be followed by strikes and riots in England, 
and tension with some foreign country, such as France. 

About December, the Queen would fall ill, and 
between that event and the spring of 1901 would, from 
my calculations, occur the end of Queen Victoria’s 
life. 

The following dates show how extraordinary close 
to fact my predictions were: 

July 30th 1900—Death of Duke of Coburg. 

September 25th 1900—General Election called. 

October 25th 1900—Annexation of the Transvaal. 

November 1900—Heavy fighting continued in 
Boer War. 

December, (end of) 1900—First symptoms of 
Queen’s illness. 

January 22, 1901—Death of Queen Victoria. 

In writing these revelations my difficulty is to 
know what to omit, so great is the wealth of memories 
that flocks into my mind when I turn over the leaves 
of my autograph book. From Gladstone, the Grand 
Old Man of British politics (Who honoured me with a 
command to come to Hawarden Castle to read his hand 
the year before his death) down to Sarah Bernhardt, 
Nordica, and Melba, to say nothing of hosts of other 
well-known people—I suppose practically everybody 
whose name 1s a house-hold word has yielded to the 
lure to have the future unveiled and has passed through 
my consulting-rooms. 

During the twenty-one years of my profession of 
occultism I have seen an enormous number of clients 
in London, Paris, Saint Petersburg, and New York. 
In addition I have toured throughout the United States, 
lecturing on '' The Language of the Hand” and my 
system of prediction by means of Fadic numbers. 
With regard to this latter science, I may reveal that it 
is based on the ancient Chaldean art of divination; 
it is a most fascinating study and marvellously accurate. 

1 am often asked to name the greatest testimony to 
the predictions I have made. I could cite many wit- 
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nesses, and J have the testimonies inscribed in my aute- 
graph book; but I have often thought that the severest 
tests of my powers have come from great lawyers. 


LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN 


Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of 
England—who made his name forever famous by his 
brilliant defence of Mrs. Maybrick when she was on 
trial for her life—was one of my staunchest friends. 

In his earlier days he called upon me and asked 
me to read hishand. I predicted for him “ the highest 
position possible in the legal world” at a certain date 
some years ahead. He smiled a little sardonically and 
sald : 


“Well, Cheiro, if your prediction should be ful- 
filled, I will send for you so that I can congratulate you 
upon your accuracy. ” 

One day I was seated in my consulting-rooms, 
some years after this, when I received a message that 
I was wanted at the Law Courts ‘‘by the Lord Chief 
Justice.” Somewhat disturbed, and not for a moment 
realizing what it meant, I made my way down to the 
huge gray pile of buildings, and was directed to a pri- 
vate room. When I entered, I saw a man dressed in 
the full plenitude of those magnificent robes that grace 
the highest legal office under the British Crown. I 
recognized him as the visitor who had called upon me 
as plain Mr. Russell. 

__ “Well, Cheiro,” he said, “your prediction was 
right. And I have sent for you that you might be the 
first to congratulate me.” 

_ Among my most cherished mementos are impres- 
sion of Lord Russell’s hands on a sheet of note-paper 


bearing the seal of the Law Courts and signed and 
dated by him, ens 
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SIR EDWARD MARSHALL-HALL 


But among living legal luminaries there stands 
out pre-eminently famous as a great criminal lawyer 
and member of Parliament—Sir Edward Marshall- 
Hall, K.C., who is easily first in record for the number 
of famous murder cases in which he has appeared as 
counsel for the Crown or advocate for the accused. 

He came to me some years ago, and [I still cherish 
a print of his finely-formed hand with the characterts- 
tic lines so well marked. 

The Line of Head, which stretches across the 
palm, is long and strongly marked. Here is indicated 
the highest power of mentality, quickness of decision, 
strong will-power, and immense determination. I[ 
may mention that when this great lawyer came to my 
consulting-room first, he was very little known. But 
I saw that the Line of Fate, faintly commencing, 
strengthens until it occupies a powerful position all 
through the palm. I predicted a wonderful career, 
and Sir Edward writes to me under date of a few 
months ago : 

Your predictions as to my success in my career 
have been amply fulfilled. Your curious prevision that 
foreshadowed my being elected as a member of Parlia- 
ment came true in singular fashion, for you actually 
described the scene when I was declared elected. 


THE RT. HON’BLE JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M. P. & 
THE RT. HON’BLE AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M. P. 


Quite early in my career I read the hand of “Joe” 
Chamberlain; at a later date Sir Austen, his son, 
allowed me the same privilege and I should like to 
emphasize a remarkable parallel in the lines on the 
hands of father and son. 

One evening I was at the house of Lady Walter 
Palmer, in Mayfair, when she desired that I would 
read the hands of some of the guests. The first who 
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impulsively, offered his palm for inspection was 'Joe” 
Chamberlain. 

His lines were very decisive and the Line of Sun 
or Success was marked, rising boldly and never falter- 
ing. ButI could not help noticing the ominous sign of 
the Heptica or Health line. At a position showing 
danger in the region of the sixty-fifth year, there were 
clear indications of a sudden collapse from mental over- 
strain, and I hinted at this as guardedly as possible. 
“Toe” brushed this aside very impatiently, but it 1s a 
matter of political history that in the zenith of his 
tariff reforms campaign he was suddenly struck down 
by paralysis, finally ending his brilliant career after a 
lingering illness. 

Joe” said to me: 


“T am very anxious about the career of my son 
Austen. If I obtain a print of his hand, will you read 
itfor me?” IT agreed. 

In due course it arrived, and I went to see the 
father. I explained broadly the indications upon the 
hand of the son as follows : 

“He will fill some of the highest positions in Par- 
liamentary life. It appears that the zenith of his 
career will be in 1925. In that year he will secure a 
preat international triumph; he will one day be 
Leader of the House of Commons.” 

These predictions were written down by ‘Joe” 
and I have reason to know that they were found care- 
fully treasured up at the time of his death. And since 
these words were uttered Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
been Member of Parliament for East Worcestershire, 
Postmaster-General, Leader of the House of Commons, 
Foreign Secretary, and acclaimed as one of the main 
authors of the Treaty of Locarno. 

But it is somewhat ominous to see that in the 
hand of Sir Austen there is the same tendency in the 
Line of Health as was found upon the hand of the 
father. It most certainly indicates a tendency towards 
Over-taxing the mental and physical strength, with a 
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possibility of collapse. Sir Austen should be extre- 
mely careful to avoid overstrain and undue fatigue 
in his fifty-sixth to sixtieth years. There's danger 
ahead ! 


THE RT. HON’BLE ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M. P. 


The reading of the hand of that great statesman 
and philosopher Lord Arthur Balfour, was a sheer 
delight to me, for the interview was illuminated by 
happy flashes of wit delivered by this famous Elder 
Statesman. In his hand the important line is that of 
Destiny, running up to the first finger, and indicating 
great success and prominence in public life. The 
hand itself reveals the complexity of his character; it 
belongs to a philosopher, who is accustomed to weigh 
judgment, and who also has that agile type of menta- 
lity that can see both sides of the fence at once. The 
Line of Mentality on his palm is so well marked that 
it traverses the entire palm. This shows uncommon 
mental attributes: Lord Balfour could have succeed- 
ed in practically any branch of life where brains were 
needed. 

It was interesting to notice in this hand the entire 
absence of indications relating to love-affairs. I men- 
tioned this to him, and he laughed heartily. 

“Quite right, Cheiro,” he said. “I am determin- 
ed to remain an old bachelor to the end of the chapter, 
and I am glad that Fate reveals nothing to the con- 
trary.” 


SIR LIONEL PHILLIPS 


Sir Lionel Phillips, the famous South African 
millionaire, and one of the four Uitlanders condemned 
to death (but later pardoned) for participation in the 
Jameson raid in South Africa, visited me and wrotc 
in my autograph book : 

“Until I visited Cheiro, I had no conception that 
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the secrets of one’s life were imprinted upon the hands. 
To those who would conceal their history from the 
yaze of a fellow creature I would say—avoid Cheiro !” 

I met Sir Lionel recently, and he told me that my 
previsions in his case had been remarkably fulfilled and 
especially in one particular. 

I had said that he would have a hair-breadth 
escape from death in the year 1914. In that year, in 
April, he was walking in the street in Johannesburg, 
and was suddenly attacked by a miscreant who fired 
at him three times with a revolver. He was badly 
wounded and for weeks hovered between life and 
death, but eventually recovered. 


LADY ARTHUR PAGET 


One of my warmest friends in London was Lady 
Arthur Paget, by birth an American lady, and the 
great friend and confident of King Edward. She was 
the acknowledged leader of British Society during the 
great Edwardian days, and her will was law. 

On one occasion when she consulted me, I 
observed that I feared she was in grave danger of an 
accident by falling, and I advised her to take the 
greatest care during a period that I named. 

She told me afterwards that my warning had so 
much effect upon her that she used the greatest caution 
Whenever she went about. But her fate could not be 
avoided. She fell down the elevator shaft in her 
palatial home in Belgrave Square, London, and shat- 
tered her limbs. When she was able to receive callers, 
she sent for me and gave me the details of how the 
accident happened, saying, that when she recovered 
a cata she thought, ‘So Cheiro was right after 
q | ) 

She suffered intensely for over a year, and bore 
all with wonderful resignation and fortitude. King 
Edward frequently called upon her and during one of 
his visits Lady Paget mentioned how I had predicted 
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the sad accident. The monarch then retold the story 
of how I had given him ‘sixty-nine as his age limit.” 

Lady Paget was a Spartan where Court duty was 
concerned. She attended a reception at Buckingham 
Palace when barely convalescent, even though she was 
hardly able to stand. King Edward ordered a chair 
to be placed for her, but she refused and stood during 
the whole ceremony. 


SIR ALMA TADEMA 


Sir Alma Tadema, the famous artist, was one of 
my clients, and I found him profoundly interested in 
the question of Numbers. He considered that 7 was 
his ruling denomination, and I showed him how his 
life was in fact ruled by this figure or with another in 
conjunction with it. He was 17 years old when he 
first met his wife; the first house they lived in was 
numbered 17 ; he started to build his famous London 
mansion on August 17th; he took up his residence 
there on November 17th; his second marriage was in 
1871, and the numerals of this date, added together, 
pive a total of 17. 


PRINCESS VIOLETTA DE MONTESSA 


I daresay a good many people will recollect the 
Princess Violetta de Montessa, whose parties in Lon- 
don created much comment during the last years of 
King Edward’s reign and the opening years of that 
of King George. This lovely Italian woman shot 
herself in a chateau in Ishl, close to the burial place of 
the Hapsburg dynasty. 

She came to me through the recommendation of 
the Princess Chimez, another beautiful woman of that 
period. I shall never forget the impression Princess 
Montessa made upon me as she floated like some un- 
earthy creature into my consulting-room, sank into a 
chair, extended her waxen hands, and whispered: 
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‘Cheiro, what does love hold in my life ?” 

For, of course, the word “love” was always in the 
lips of my women clients, joined to the electric word, 
“marriage |” 

I made a careful examination of the artistic hands 
of the Princess. I was struck immediately by the 
unusual prominence of the Mount of Jupiter at the 
base of the index finger, while the Mount of Venus 
was almost non-existent. And when I glanced at the 
clear-old eyes, the marble brow, and the composed 
lips of this woman, I had no hesitation in saying: 

“Princess, forgive me, but is there not witness in 
yourself that love has passed you by ? Religion—ambi- 
tion—love of honour—pride, almost devilish in inten- 
sity—and deep superstition—I find all these. But, in 
conjunction, a natural coldness—” 

She interrupted me, wildly snatching away her 
hands from the cushion upon which they had been 
reposing. 

“No! No!” she cried vehemently. ‘Not coldness, 
but an insensibility and non-responsiveness. I read 
romances, and | thrill—but mentally. My husband is 
good and kind, but as a lover—impossible! I am 
unhappy with him because we cannot understand each 
other. His love is material; and mine demands to be 
ethereal.” 

I felt there was more behind this than had bcen 
revealed. 

‘You have a lover ?”’ I asked abruptly. For I 
noticed that her lines indicated some unusual and per- 
plexing love tangle. And more, I saw that a dark 
cloud of tragedy lay over this life before many months 
had run their course. 

She flushed at my words. 

“ A lover ! It is usual, is it not ?” She asked with 
a gesture of affected lightness. 

“But not with a person of your temperament,” I 
went on. “You are at the parting of the ways. Two 


men, both unusual in gifts, are striving for you. One 
c 
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is your husband, and he contends for your love, but 
he is dashed back upon himself because, as he says, 
you are as cold as an iceberg. The other 1s an artistic 
genius, the creator of beautiful pictures, who finds in 
your snowy chastity the inspiration for his brush. 
Therefore, you have two lovers and both are unsatis- 
fied.” 

She was silent for a few moment. Then she said 
musingly : 

“You are entirely right, Cheiro. Sometimes I 
think I shall leave my husband and everything, and go 
right away into a convert. If only I could submerge 
myself in forgetfulness ! But my husband is so patient 
and kind. I do not know what to do.’- 

It was some months later that the Princess eloped 
with a young artist and poet, who was killed while 
serving in the Austrian army of the Tyrol during the 
early days of the War. Poison ended her career in a 
chateau where they had arrived in the early days of 
their love romance. This woman desired a dream 
lover, for realities revolted her. Venus to her was a 
spirit goddess. 


MADAME NELLIE MELBA 


Madame Melba wrote in my autograph book : 

“Cheiro, you are wonderful! What more can 
I say Pe” NELLIE MELBA. 

The hand of Melba is a beautiful example of the 
well-balanced temperament: there are no extremes to 
be found in it. Kindness is a very noted character- 
istic; even this was once cruelly abused under pecu- 
liar circumstances that I had foreshadowed. 

When she first came to me, she was on the eve of 
her appearance in London in opera. I said: 

“You will have a wonderful triumph, you will 
also have a great disappointment, and the latter will 
outweigh the triumph.” 

She did indeed have a triumph in the role of 
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“Marguerite,” and at the end of the Jewel song the 
packed audience rose and pelted her with flowers. I 
was invited to join her supper party that night at the 
Savoy Hotel. 

Later, she sat in the Louis XV suite with many 
famous people around her: Lady de Grey, Augustus 
Harris, Prince Colonna, Madame Nordica, Countess 
Machetta d’Algri, and others. I sat on her right 
hand; but I noticed there was one vacant chair. 

During the supper Madame Melba’s maid came 
in and whispered something in her ear. The glow of 
triumph died from her face. 

“You were right, Cheiro,” she said to me, the 
tears starting to her eyes. ‘The triumph has been 
eclipsed by a bitter disappointment.” 

It was not until the next day that her most intimate 
friend learned that while she was triumphing at the 
opera, her young Russian protegee, whom she was 
helping upon a musical career, had slipped back to the 
hotel and stolen the whole of her diamonds, valued at 
many thousands of pounds, 


MADAME NORDICA AND SIGNOR PERUGINI 


Writing of musical people reminds me of Nordica 
and Signor Perugini. 

I knew Nordica intimately, and she came several 
times to my rooms in Bond Street. I saw that her 
career would be closed by a premature death. 

While I was in New York, Nordica came over to 

fulfil a contract at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
she sent me a note to come and see her. I was intro- 
duced to Perugini, and the conversation turned upon 
occultism. 
_ “Do you know, Cheiro,” said Nordica, “Perugini 
Insists that he is going to retire and enter a monastery. 
Can you imagine anything more fantastic ?” 

I examined his expressive hands and then said: 

“Before a year has run its course, you will marry 
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a lady in your own profession and will receive univer- 
sal congratulations. And before another six months 
have passed, the marriage will come to an end.” 

The excitable tenor sprang to his feet and said 
impulsively : 

“Cheiro, you are pleased to joke at my expense ! 


I am determined to seek the religious life. Woman ! 
Bah! I have finished with them all !”’ 


But a very short time elapsed. Perugini signed a 
contract to sing in Lillian Russell’s Company in New 
York. He entered upon a tempestuous courtship of 
Lillian, and they were married. Before many months 
there was a hopeless separation. 


MARY LEITER, WHO BECAME VICEREINE OF INDIA 


Now that the grave has unhappily closed over the 
head of the great Lord Curzon, I feel free to relate the 
story of his first romance and how I foreshadowed it. 

While I was fulfilling a season in Washington, I 
was informed that two ladies desired to sec me. I was 
exhausted after a heavy day physically and mentally 
unstrung—and I had given my secretary peremptory 
orders that I would sec no one else. However, though 
Man disposes, Woman contrives, and eventually there 
entered two ladies—an elder and a younger. In an 
imperious tone I was bidden to unravel Fate for the 
latter, but with this somewhat uncompromising pre- 
lude: 

'Cheiro, I believe you to be an impostor. How- 
ever—do your best—or worst !”’ 

"A short and brilliant life,’ were the first words I 
uttered, and the hand upon the cushion seemed to 
vibrate with inward feeling. " Ina few years you will 
marry a man of another country, and by him you will be 
raised to a position in an Eastern land equal to that of 
a queen.” 

Nonsense !”’ snorted the elder lady, and then 
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gave a thin, cynical laugh. “ Equal to a queen— 
really, quite a fairy story.” 

I continued to the end, and when I had finished, 
the elder lady gave me her hands to read, with the 
remark: 

Tell me about myself and I will soon catch you 
out.” 

I commenced, and her anger soon melted away and 
a look of real wonder was seen on her face. When I 
had finished, she said: 

“Cheiro, you have truly amazed me although I 
cannot see how your prevision with regard to my 
daughter can be fulfilled.” She took out her card and 
laid it upon my table. Upon it was engraved : '' Mrs. 
Leiter.” 

The years passed on, and there came a day when 
I received a letter from the Vicereine of India, the 
wife of George Nathaniel Curzon—once Mary Leiter. 
She wrote: 

“Ts it not wonderful, Cheiro, that [ am now occu- 
pying exactly the position you foretold—equal to that 
of a queen in an Eastern land? All that you foretold 
in Washington has come to pass.” 

All, indeed ! For it proved a “short and brilliant 
life.’ Death quenched the love romance of Mary 
Leiter and Lord Curzon in a premature prave. 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


While in London for my third season, I was visited 
by a lady who studiously concealed her identity. I saw 
that hers was no usual hand ; in fact, it remarkably 
reminded me of the wonderful hand of Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt that I had studied in the earliest days of my 
career when I had been called to prophesy the future 
for the famous actress. 


My caller certainly had wonderful triumphs im- 
printed upon her hand. But in the story of Love there 
was nothing but disaster; morcover, I could see that 
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before the end, clouds of darkness and depression would 
have settled down and that death would take place ina 
foreign land. 

I said : 

“You have a wonderful career of success—much 
sunshine and prosperity is with you, and perhaps more 
is before you. But in Love you will be wounded to 
the heart.” 

Before my visitor left, I knew that she was the 
incomparable Duse, the great tragic artist of the Italian 
stage. Inthe time of her joy she was inclined to laugh 
at my predictions of sorrow; for she said boldly that 
the most wonderful lover in the world was at her feet— 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, poet and novelist, destined to 
have a spectacular reign in his ivory and gold palace 
as the Dictator of Fiume. For her, he had written his 
greatest play; and his love letters breathed beauty and 
adoration. 


Before a year had run its length, Duse called upon 
me again. I was struck painfylly by the change in her. 
Her wonderful lover had tired of the romance; he had 
shown the world his heart with a cynical disregard for 
Duse’s feelings. Sick to death, she went off on a 
foreign tour, although her health was breaking. It 
was not long afterwards that she died in a hotel in New 
York—far from home, a wreck of her former artistic 
genius, and actually suffering from poverty. 


MATA HARI—THE FAMOUS WOMAN SPY 
OF THE GREAT WAR 


I close this instalment by recording a visit from 
another chameleon woman who came to me in Paris 
at a time when she was beginning to glitter in the 
dangerous role she had deliberately chosen. I refer 
to Mata Hari, ‘The Red Dancer of a Thousand 
Loves.” 

I saw from her hand that her career was a 
whirligig of alternating passions—love, ambition, 
plotting, avarice, and a cool disregard of danger, I 
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saw also that a violent death would close the earthly 
scene. I visioned, too, that for her sake a promising 
life would be cut off. She laughed when I told her 
of all these things—for she was a butterfly, sporting 
upon the Hour of Chance. 

Some weeks after she left me, there was fished 
out of the Seine the body of a young lieutenant of 
artillery who had been madly in love with her. By 
guile she had obtained from him certain facts con- 
cerning the new French field guns destined to revolu- 
tionize warfare, as the French war office fondly 
believed. The lieutenant knew certain important 
facts, and for love’s sake he betrayed them. His 
suicide was his own expiation. 


Mata Hari said to me that no matter how death 
came, she would face it boldly. Perhaps she thought 
of this when she so bravely faced the firing party in 
the Vincennes Prison near Paris that chill October 
morning when she was shot for espionage. 


LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM 


Since my memorable and impressive interview 
with the late Lord Kitchener, when he received unflin- 
chingly the intelligence that in the sixty-sixth year of 
his life, death would claim him at sea, years have 
passed, years full of mementous happenings and nation- 
al calamities. Yet not a detail of that meeting escapes 
me. It will remain an imperishable memory till the 
end, when Destiny rings down the curtain upon my 
own life. 

Since then, I have met many famous men and 
women for whom I have foretold the future as accu- 
rately as I foretold Kitchener’s success and ultimate 
fate. I can recollect scores of such meetings with 
people whose names are household words, meetings 
that were interesting, absorbingly so, sometimes even 
thrilling, as these reminiscences will show. But for 
sheet drama and solemn impressiveness my War Office 
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interview with Kitchener seems to abide most vividly 
in my memory. 

At that time I was making a collection of impres- 
sions of the hands of prominent men and women. 
Even then it was remarkably complete and was per- 
haps the only one of its kind in existence. I had, 
however, always been desirous of adding to it an im- 
pression of the hand of Lord Kitchener—Major- 
General Kitchener, as he was then—because I felt 
that no such museum could ever be complete without 
the hand of the conqueror of Egypt. 

The opportunity came about in a remarkable way. 
Kitchener was Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and had 
returned to Britain to tender his resignation on account 
of the hostile criticism the “Abbas Affair” had pro- 
voked. His strong-willed action was, by the way, 
completely vindicated a few weeks later. He was 
made a K.C.M.G. and returned to Egypt with addi- 
tional powers. Not long afterwards he brought the 
campaign there to a brilliant and successful conclu- 
sion. 

With great temerity I seized upon his return as 
the opportunity for which I had been so patiently 
and eagerly waiting. Strolling down Whitehall in 
the genial warmth of a July day, and presenting my 
card at the War Office with some misgivings, I asked 
to see Major-General Kitchener. 

In a few minutes I was in the presence of the 
great man himself. I can still visualize with remark- 
able fidelity the scene in that austerely furnished 
room. Kitchener gave me a quick, firm handshake 
and placed a chair at my disposal before reseating him- 
self at his desk. There was cordiality in the recep- 
tion, yet cordiality that brooked no familiarity. 

He was a compelling personality, when on his 
feet—his well-shaped head imperiously poised upon a 
slim yet muscular body that radiated energy; the fine, 
firm line of his mouth shadowed by the famous mus- 
tache. And his erect and soldierly bearing did not 
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forsake him when he was seated. Unlike so many 
other great men, he had as splendid and dominating a 
presence then, as when he was standing. 

He opened the conversation in a surprising man- 
ner. 

Well,” he said, in that soft voice which could 
on occasion grate out a peremptory command, "so 
you have come to have a look at my hand again, 
Cheiro ?” 

Again! I was astonished. What could he mean 
by that, I asked myself, in utter bewilderment ? He 
must be under a misapprehension, I felt sure, for I 
was convinced I had never had the honor of meeting 
him previously. 

Again?” I repeated my inward query aloud. 

‘Yes,’ Kitchener replied, a faint glimmer of 
amusement showing in his eyes at my obvious wonder- 
ment. ‘Some years ago I went to see you, like so 
many hundreds of others, and I can only say that you 
were singularly accurate in everything you told me.” 

‘Tam so glad.” I managed to get the words out 
with an effort. “To be perfectly candid, however, I 
cannot recall the occasion you speak of, and I hardly 
dared come and ask you to let me have an impression 
of your hand, as I had no idea you believed in such 
studies. 

For answer, he touched with his slim, sunburned 
hand a tiny, blue vase, not more than five inches high, 
which stood upon his desk. 

‘Look at this! Can you tell me anything about 
it?” He raised his eyebrows interrogatively. 

Completely dumbfounded by the apparently 
irrelevant question, I took the vase up and in a mecha- 
nical sort of way looked it over before replacing it on 
the desk. It was a nice little vase. But that was all 
it appeared to me to be. 

“Tam sorry,” I replied, “ but I don’t know one 
type of vase from another. I never had the inclina- 
a to study such things.” 
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Kitchener observed my somewhat blank expres- 
sion. The smile that had been playing in his eyes 
came to his lips. 

“Just so!” he said, with a laugh. ‘ You have 
answered yourself. I have never studied hands; you 
have. If aman makes a lifelong study of some parti- 
cular thing, I expect him to know more about it than 
anyone who has not done so. Now you know why I 
want to see you.”’ 

Years afterwards, when reading what Mr. T. P. 
O’Conor wrote of Lord Kitchener, I realized how 
true the words were: 

One of his greatest qualities, at once charming 
and useful, was his accessibility. Anybody who had 
anything to say could approach him, anybody who had 
anything to teach found in him a ready and prateful 
listener. 

So it was that I found Lord Kitchener. My 
deepest regret is that the knowledge I had to impart 
to him an hour or so later, proved to be as accurate 
as it was tragic. 

The little incident I have just related put me 
completely at my ease, and in a very few minutes after 
our meeting we were chatting together like food 
friends. He was obviously interested in observing 
the difference between the lines in his own clearly- 
marked palms and those in dozens of other impressions 
I placed before him ; and I was pleased that he was 
evincing such interest in my most-cherished study. 
He did not miss a single point in my explanations. 

Soon we arrived at the discussion of the lines in 
his own hands. Leaning back in his chair, Kitchener 
quietly asked me to reveal their significance. I did 
so with alacrity. 

Kitchener possessed an unusually long, narrow, 
almost effeminate hand. Its shape indicated the fol- 
lowing characteristics which Kitchener undoubtedly 
had—length of fingers, denoting intellectuality; length 
of thumb, denoting determination and will-power, 
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The remarkable Line of Fate running up the 
centre of the hand and swerving towards the first finger, 
denoted ambition and domination. The Line of 
Success and Fame, starting from the Line of Life and 
ascending to the base of the third finger, exactly 
coincides with the period in Lord Kitchener’s career 
when he began to achieve recognition and success. 

What one cannot help noticing is that the Line of 
Life, encircling the ball of the thumb, has a line shoot- 
ing our through it, crossing the Line of Fate and the 
Line of Success. 

This intervening line is termed the Line of 
Voyage or Travel, and it is a strange fact that on 
Lord Kitchener’s hand it broke the Line of Fate and 
the Line of Success at the very point which represents 
a period about the sixty-sixth year of life. 

Lord Kitchener, as all the world knows, was lost 
at sea when he was sixty-six. 

In passing, I should like to say that the hand of 
Gladstone furnishes an illustration of the inconvertible 
truth that may be found in this study. 

It has been often said that ‘Character is Destiny,” 
and so it is surely not illogical to point out that, by 
following the rules laid down for this study, one may 
obtain a clear idea of the destiny that the combined 
forces of character, will, and individuality trace out 
in advance-tracks, so to speak, reaching far out into the 
misty future for the engine of purpose and achieve- 
ment to traverse at the appointed time. 

There are those who scoff at this scientific study 
of the hands, Lord Kitchener did not. 

‘Tell me what you like, Cheiro,” he said, ‘'so long 
as the end is some distance away.” 

Thus it came about that I cut the sealed pages of 
the Book of Life and read out to the soldier-statesman 
the chapters of his history that were at that time un- 
recorded. 

1 remember well, how I explained the still higher 
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positions and responsibilities that his path of destiny 
mapped out before him. 

The heaviest and greatest of all these responsibi- 
lities, I told him, would be undertaken in his sixty- 
fourth year (1914). 

How true was my forecast! Never for a moment, 
when I uttered the words, did I dream of the magni- 
tude of the responsibility that was to be borne by him 
then, nor that 1914 would see the loosing of the armed 
forces of destruction that transformed Europe into a 
veritable shambles. 

I am a firm believer that the Law of Periodicity 
plays as great and important role in the lives of indivi- 
duals as it does in nations. Because of this belief, a 
coincidence in regard to Kitchener’s radix numbers— 
Numbers of Fate, as they are frequently called—ap- 
peared to me to hold a particular significance. 

After I had prophesied his victories in Egypt 
during the next few years, 1896, 1897, 1898, I saw that 
the radix numbers which would govern his life and 
career at that time, were also to be found in the years 
1914, 1915, and 1916. 

The numerals of these years added together from 
the left to right and the resulting sums treated in like 
fashion, give the following numbers: 

1896-24-6 .... Opening of Hostilities in Egypt. 

1897-25-7 .... Campaign Leading to the Victories 

of Atbara and Omdurman. 

1898-26-8 .... Rest from Labor—Honored by 

Nation. 
1914-15-6.... Beginning of Great War. 
1915-16-7 .... Creation of Britain’s Army of 
4,000,000. 

1916-17-8 .... Rest from Labor, Death—Ho- 

nored by Nation. 

When I drew Kitchener’s attention to the fact that 
the numbers 6, 7, and 8 were the important numbers 
governing his life, he showed that same mysterious 
flash of intuition that had enabled the late King 
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Edward, to work out from my figures that the end of 
his life would come in his sixty-ninth year. 

Kitchener differed, however, in that he took the 
matter more seriously. King Edward, on the occasion 
when I had the honour of serving him, joked with me 
and others about it. 

Kitchener at once pointed out that when he would 
be 66, the sixes indicated at the date of birth would for 
the first time come together. Furthermore, he would 
be 66 in the year 1916, whose Number of the Destiny 
made the total of 8. 

I made my calculations upona pad. The Sirdar’s 
steady gaze was full upon me, unwavering, unafraid. 
It was the gaze of a man who had looked into the face 
of Death in many shapes and who would do so again, 
as he had always done, without a tremor. 

I sought to probe the mind of this man of steel 
and velvet, but no reflection of whatever thoughts were 
coursing through his active brain, was mirrored in 
those inscrutable eyes. It was an electric moment. 
My heart throbbed with admiration for the man who 
had risen from a humble subaltern to the post of Sirdar 
of Epypt. 

He it was who broke the pregnant silence that lay 
between us, and then in a tone as casual as though he 
were discussing the weather or some equally unimpor- 
tant topic. 

Strange, isn’tit ?” he said, and laughed. ‘But is 
there any indication of the nature of the death I am 
likely to suffer ?” 

There certainly are indications !” I replied re- 
flectively. ‘' But they are of an end such as one would 
not readily imagine would be liable to happen to you. 
Shall I tell you ?” 

Kitchener assented with a grave gesture of the 
head. 

In as few words as possible I showed him that he 
was born in what is known as ‘the cusp of the First 
House of Air,” in the sign of Gemini, and entering into 
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the First Hlouse of Water, the sign of Cancer, also the 
House of the Moon and the detriment of Saturn. 

Realising that such technicalities would be mean- 
ingless to the lay mind, I hastened to explain their 
significance. These influences, I told him, considered 
in conjunction with the cabalistic interpretation of the 
numbers governing his life, indicated two things con- 
cerning the end of his career. 

The first of these was that the fatal year of his life 
would most probably be his sixty-sixth. This, it 
should be noted, was exact corroboration of what his 
hand indicated. 

The second was that his death would be by water, 
most likely caused by storm or disaster at sea, although 
there was the attendant chance of some form of capture 
by an enemy and consequent exile from which he would 
never recover. And, there, again, was confirmation of 
what I had read in his palm. It was the Line of 
Voyage or Travel that interrupted the Line of Fate at 
a spot representing about the sixty-sixth year of life. 

Kitchener laughed again. 


Thanks for the alternative, but I prefer the first 
proposition, Cheiro. Yet,” he added—and the jocu- 
larity suddenly vanished from his voice; he spoke his 
next word in an even, deliberate tone—'' Yet—I must 
admit what you tell me about this danger at sea makes 
a deep and serious impression on my mind. I want 
you to make a note of what I have to say here, but do 
not say anything about it unless some day you should 
hear of my being drowned.” 

He paused for a moment, allowing his words to 
impress. I wondered what fresh sensation was to be 
provided. 

I have made myself a good swimmer,” he pro- 
ceeded, ‘and I think I can safely assert that I am 
exceedingly proficient in the art. 

"There is nothing unusual or extraordinary in 
that, you may think, but I did so for one reason, That 
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reason was supplied by yourself when I visited you 
first, many years ago, as an unknown young man. 

You warned me then, that water would be my 
greatest danger. Now you confirm your previous 
warning by uttering it again and have even given me 
the probable date of my death. I shall not forget.” 

In my mind’s eye, I can see him yet, leaning slight- 
ly forward in his chair, eyes fixed intently upon mine, 
the long, slender forefinger of his right hand tapping 
the desk to emphasize his remark. 

The impressiveness and drama of the moment was 
over-powering. To relieve the tension, I requested 
that I might be permitted to make an impression of his 
hand. 

Kitchener assented at once. In order to do so, I 
had to make use of a sheet of the official paper lying 
on the desk. Here again I have had food for reflec- 
tion, although at the time I paid little heed to the 
coincidence, if only coincidence it was. 

As he withdrew his shapely hand from the paper, 
I observed that, strangely enough, the imprint of the 
War Office appeared at the top of the impression made 
by the second finger—that known for ages as the Fing- 
cr of Fate. 

Those who believe in symbols will ask themselves, 
as | have often done, whether that in itself was not an 
omen that one day Lord Kitchener would be the con- 
trolling force, and his the guiding hand, of the great 
War Department when the destiny of his beloved 
country was threatened by the Great War. 


As he took farewell of me that warm July day in 
1894, he spoke a sentence which in the years to come I 
had occasion to remember. 

'Good-by,” he said. ‘I shall not forget what 
you have told me; and since, of course you believe in 
thought-transference, who knows if I may not send 
you some sign if it should indeed come to pass that 
water claims me at the last °” 
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His words were vividly recalled to my mind on 
two occasions. 

That Kitchener did remember my warning is, I 
think, established beyond all doubt by a London Ex- 
change Telegraph Company’s press report on June 
19th 1915, 

This message stated that ‘' when Lord Kitchener 
came to the British Front, he met at Dunkirk Com- 
mandant de Balancourt, to whom he mentioned that a 
‘Jack Johnson’ had dropped not far from him.” The 
report quoted Kitchener’s words as follows: 

«That, however, did not alarm me,’ said the 
Field-Marshal, ‘ because I know I shall die at sea.’ ” 

Twenty-one years after my warning was voiced, 
Lord Kitchener, as the message bears out, remem- 
bered ! 

Readers may draw their own conclusions from my 
relation of the following extraordinary occurrence, 
which happened on the night Kitchener was lost at sea, 
while on that ill-starred voyage to Petrograd. 

They may decide for themselves whether he ful- 
filled his parting promise to me. I shall keep to the 
facts which are substantiated by half a dozen people 
who can bear testimony to what I set down. 

On the evening of the 5th of June 1916, I and a 
number of my friends were seated in the large music 
room of my country-house. It was an informal sort 
of gathering. 

At that time the war was, as a rule, the most gene- 
ral topic of conversation in every circle, and we were 
discussing it, and the latest events, among ourselves. I 
believe some of us were even bold enough to hazard 
guesses as to its probable duration. 

At one point conversation languished and finally 
ceased foraspace. These lulls are not to be explained; 
they are unaccountable and sometimes occur during 
a spell of spirited talk. I may forget many another 
matter, but I shall never forget that pause nor the pecu- 
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liar incident which happened while it lasted and which 
set us all speculating again. 

During the temporary silence, we were startled 
by the loud crash of some object falling heavily in the 
north end of the room. Upon investigating, we found 
the cause—a large oaken shield, on which the arms of 
Great Britain were painted, and which had been ac- 
customed to hang on the wall. It appeared to have 
been hurled off its nail, thrown some distance into the 
room, and was lying on the floor-—broken into two 

arts. 

’ As I picked it up, I observed that the shield had 
broken through those parts representative of England 
and Ireland. I was possessed, then, of a strange fore- 
boding. Showing the broken emblem to my friends, 
I remarked: ‘This is evidently an omen that some 
disastrous blow or misfortune has at this moment been 
dealt to England. I feel, too, that some naval disaster 
has taken place in which Ireland is in some way con- 
cerned. ” 

A hush fell over the company at my solemn words. 
I think everyone present agreed with me that the bro- 
ken shield was indeed a portent of dire disaster which 
affected their country in some way none of them could 
fathom. 

Not one of us pictured the tragic scene that must 
at that very moment have been enacted in the North 
Sea, off the west coast of the rocky Orkneys, where the 
illustrious Irishman, Lord Kitchener, was standing on 
the deck of the sinking Hampshire. 

A few seconds later the clock on the mantlepiece 
struck eight. 

Let me quote here a portion of the official account 
of the catastrophe as published by the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. The times mentioned are significant: 

Between 7 : 30 and 7 : 45 the vessel struck a mine 
and began at once to settle by the bows, heeling over to 
starboard before she finally went down, about fifteen 
minutes after. 
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About fifteen minutes later ! About eight o’clock ! 

I have often asked myself since—did Lord Kitche- 
ner remember, and was the broken shield his message 
to me as he passed on 


His HoLiNess Pore Leo XIII 


Almost as remarkable as my experience with Lord 
Kitchener, was my interview with His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII. It remains in my memory an unforgettable 
experience, and many people have pressed me to tell 
the story of that visit to the Vatican and the hour’s 
conversation I had with His Holiness. Even the cir- 
cumstances that led to the interview being granted were 
quite out of the ordinary. ‘The desire to penetrate in- 
to the Vatican’s mysterious interior had long been the 
dream of my life, but I had no real reason to believe 
that the wish would ever be granted. Still, I clung to 
the impression that I would one day see and talk with 
the Pope. 

Now, for the first time, I intend to set down the 
full narrative of the events that made my dream a rea- 
lity, and also the substance of my conversation with the 
Pope upon the fascinating subject of numbers that rule 
human life, illustrated in the case of his own august 
existence. 


It was in London that I had the good fortune to 
receive a visit from a gentleman of remarkably aris- 
tocratic appearance. I did not know his name; he 
simply introduced himself as one interested in the 
occult and anxious to hear something of the future. I 
got an impression that at first puzzled me. I seemed 
to see a background of some vast and impressive build- 
ing furnished with venerable objects and suggesting a 
cathedral. Yet it was not a cathedral or church; and 
in the midst of this hallowed splendour the personality 
of my visitor seemed to brood. I said: 


"Your life, and I believe that of your ancestors, 
has been spent in service of some exalted kind; it has 
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the dignity of a palace and of the purple; yet I do not 
believe it is that of a king. It is decidedly of a relli- 
cious character. Your family has known tremendous 
sorrows and wonderful happiness; you yourself aie 
at once rich and poor; but your further is much better 
than the past or present.”’ 

When I had finished speaking, my visitor said; 

 Cheiro, | have heard much of you from various 
friends of mine in London, and you have justified all 
that they have said in your favour. The mysteriously 
hallowed building you have described is the Vatican 
in Rome, the dwelling-place of the Pope. Jam Prince 
Colonna—a name you may have heard of in Italian 
history, ” 

Here I may mention that the Colonna family is 
one of the most ancient and honoured in Italy. While 
associated with the Court, they have for generations 
been more particularly identified with the service of 
the Popes. No history of the holy occupants of the 
Vatican could be complete without telling the story of 
the Colonna family—who devoted their fortunes and 
swords to supporting the occupant of the Papal Throne. 

The Prince Colonna who called upon me had suf- 
fered great sorrow by the death of one very dear to 
him. At the same time he had received an access of 
fortune; so that it was literally true, as I told him, that 
he was both rich and poor. 

After that we fell to discussing occult matters in 
general. He told me of the marvellous Library of the 
Vatican—the world’s greatest collection of books. 
There were some volumes, he said, which it was al- 
nost unlawful for a man to peer into, so great was the 
mysterious and awful knowledge contained in them. 
He spoke with reverence, too, of the sainted life led by 
the Pope in the Papal Palace, surrounded by his Cardi- 
nals and attendants, while the precincts are watched 
by the stately Papal Guard in their wonderful uni- 
forms. 

As I listened, I felt a renewed desire that I might 
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be admitted to this Palace of the Popes guarded so 
jealously and yet impregnated with such hallowed in- 
fluences. On the spur of the moment, as people say— 
although I would prefer to record that these “ spurs ” 
are impulses governed by Fate—lI said to the Prince : 

‘For years I have longed to enter the Vatican !” 

He looked thoughtful for a moment and then said 
quietly : 

' Cheiro, why not r” 

Emboldened by this, I proceeded : 

“Moreover, I have for long cherished an audacious 
desire to see and converse with the Pope himself. It 
may be but a mad dream, but now that you have come 
to see me and I have heard your conversation, it makes 
me wonder whether it would be possible. ” 

It was then that Prince Colonna told me that he 
was going back to Rome, and told me that I should not 
fail to call upon him if I visited the Italian capital. 
“Then,” he added, "I have no doubt vour wish could 
be granted. ” 

At the time I was so busy that I saw no prospect 
of getting away even for the briefest holiday. Buta 
few days later a doctor, a friend of mine, called to see 
me and said in a prave way: 

‘You must forgive me, my dear friend, for seem- 
ing officious. But you are seriously overworking: 
~ your nervous strength is becoming rapidly exhausted. 
If you do not have a change, there will be a collapse. ” 

It is, of course, obvious that the work of concen- 
trating upon clients day by day is extraordinarily ex- 
acting. Many an evening I found myself too worn- 
out to seek any amusement except music. Like a flash 
it came to me that the doctor was right and that I ought 
to ease up, no matter how difficult it was to put off im- 
portunate clients. Just then I received a letter from 
an old friend who was living in Rome, asking me if I 
could come over for a few days. 

In a moment the sequence of events shaped them- 
selves before my mind; my longing to go to the Vati- 
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can—the visit of Prince Colonna—his kind invitation 
to see him in Rome—the doctor’s orders—and now 
this cordial request that I would come to the Italian 
capital. I sawinit Fate. J determined to go at once 
and wired that night that I would come. 

On arriving in Rome I sent a message to the 
palace-residence of Prince Colonna mentioning that 
I had arrived. He immediately sent a message by a 
servant that he would like to see me the following day. 

When I met him, he said: 

‘My dear Cheiro, to-morrow eight hundred pil- 
grims are to be received by His Holiness and he will 
be tired out. But leave it to me, and I will do the best 
I can. In the meantime enjoy yourself by seeing the 
sights of our ancient city.” Later he told me that he 
had arranged the interview to take place in two days’ 
time. 

On the appointed day he called at my hotel and 
drove me to the vast palace-prison, as it used to be, of 
the Popes of Rome. Housed within its precincts is 
the world’s largest collection of Greek and Roman 
sculptures; there is also an Egyptian Museum and a 
marvellous picture gallery; and in the Lateran Palace, 
in the possession of the Popes, are indescribable trea- 
sures of gold and silver objects, jewels, and vestments 
encrusted with precious stones. Many interesting facts 
about these collections were told me by the Prince, as 
we drove along, and naturally heightened my anticipa- 
tion. 

My interview was to be strictly ‘ informal,” which 
meant that I was to be specially presented to His Holi- 
ness, who desired to hear something from me on the 
question of numbers dominating human life. The 
only ceremonial part of the visit was our reception by 
splendidly attired officers of the Papal Guard, while 
We waited for the arrival of a Cardinal to conduct us 
to the inner apartments. 


We passed through what seemed endless apart- 
ments. Each was dim with mystery and antiquity, and 
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was wrapped in a brooding silence that impressed me 
with a sense of awe. At length we traversed a long 
corridor overlooking the noble gardens of the Vati- 
can, 

There, seated in a massive chair drawn up in one 
of the window-spaces, was His Holiness, Pope Leo 
XIII. We halted some paces away, while the Cardi- 
nal who was with us went forward and announced our 
arrival. Thereupon the Pope beckoned to the Prince 
and me to come forward. 

Leo XIII, the two-hundred and fifty seventh suc- 
cessor of Saint Peter, was admittedly one of the most 
remarkable occupants of the Vatican. At this time he 
was very aged ; but his long life had been packed with 
exciting events before he came in 1878 to succeed Pius 
IX. 

As Cardinal Pecci, Leo XIII was for some time 
Archbishop of Belgium, and was presented by King 
Leopold I to Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 
This gave great offence to the extreme Protestant party 
in England and there was a considerable outcry. 

The day after his election as Pope, Leo XIII 
crossed the Tiber in disguise to his former residence 
in the Falconieri Palace, to collect his papers, and then 
returned to the Vatican to commence what was a vir- 
tual imprisonment in the vast Palace of the Popes. 
He was one of the most illustrious of Popes, and he 
died immediately after he celebrated his Jubilee. Such 
was the venerable and saintly personage I was now pre- 
sented to. 

He first spoke rapidly in Italian to Prince Colon- 
na, and I was then bidden to approach. I knelt, and 
very slowly Pope Leo XIII put out his hand and I 
kissed the tips of his fingers. He looked exquisitely 
frail and unearthly. I then sat down on a kind of low 
chair that was pushed forward by the Prince. 

I felt nervous at first, and yet there was no reason 
to beso. The Pope spoke at first very softly in French, 
but soon his voice became quite animated, 
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Prince Colonna has told me about you,” he 
said. ‘'I was interested in seeing a man who has met 
the remarkable people you have. But more parti- 
cularly I would like to hear something from your lips 
about your strange theory of the coincidence of num- 
bers in human life. Now please proceed; but speak 
slowly, and as distinctly as possible. ” 

I then proceeded to show how certain numbers 
dominated the lives of individuals, explaining that the 
Chaldean soothsayers worked upon the idea in early 
ages. I gave an example in the chief events in the 
lives of Saint Louis of France and of King Louis XVI. 
I showed that whenever the interval number of 539 
—which was the number of years between the birth 
of one and the other—was added to the date of some 
known event in the life of the royal Saint, it indicated 
the time when an exactly similar occurrence took place 
in the career of the martyr King. 


HIs EMINENCE CARDINAL SARTO 


His Holiness followed my exposition with the 
closest attention, nodding his head slowly, and occa- 
sionally asking a question. When I finally paused, he 
said: 

‘ You must meet Cardinal Sarto ’—and he called 
forward a Cardinal who stood at a distance. When 
this prelate was presented the Pope continued: 

‘Cardinal Sarto has made a deep study of mystic 
numbers. You must havea talk with him, and perhaps 
you can confirm some of his researches into this very 
curious and fascinating art.” 

At the conclusion of the interview, I was taken 
under the wing of Cardinal Giuseppe Sarto, who was 
then Patriarch of Venice, and together we went into 
that marvellous Library of the Vatican. 

There we fell into an animated discourse on num- 
bers and their significance, and I soon found that this 
was an absorbing study with Cardinal Sarto. He al- 
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lowed me to examine wonderful books dealing with 
the occult and the lore of ancient prophetical science— 
mysterious tomes in parchment and in print, that could 
not possibly be seen elsewhere. 

The Cardinal, without mentioning what he con- 
sidered was his dominating number, asked me if I 
would work it out for him to see if it coincided with his 
impressions. I willingly assented. He gave me par- 
ticulars of his birth, et cetera, and he said that if it was 
any advantage I could visit the Library again. ‘That 
is how I was able to avail myself of the inestimable 
privilege of wandering at will amid this store-house 
of human wisdom. 

In due course I presented the Cardinal with the 
result of my labour. He was highly delighted to find 
that the ‘‘number” I gave him, entirely agreed with 
his. Readers may be interested to know that ‘‘nine”’ 
ruled his life in a very remarkable fashion: 

Nine years at school at Riese; 

‘ , a Student at Padua; 

: ,, a curate at Tombolo; 

’ a priest at Salzano; 

i , a Canon at Terviso; 

si ,, @ Bishop at Mantua; 

. ,, a Cardinal-Patriarch of Venice 

I knew from my study of his fate that an event 
more wonderful in life was shortly opening out before 
him, but I did not feel justified in referring to it. But in 
due course he became Pope Pius X in succession to Leo 
XIII, and occupied the Papal chair for ten years. 


KING HUMBERT OF ITALY 


I was fated to again visit Rome. About the 
middle of my season in Paris, Prince Borghese visited 
me. He was very much impressed with my account 
of his past and present career, and particularly with my 
predictions worked out by the science of numbers. 
He invited me most cordially to visit him in his palace 
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at Rome—one of the most wonderful of the many 
splendid mansions on the banks of the Tiber. 

While I was taking part in a whirl of sight-seeing 
and dinner-parties, he came to me one day and said 
seriously : 

'Cheiro, I am commanded to bring you to meet 
King Humbert in the Quirinal Palace.” He hesita- 
ted and then added: "TI happened to mention to His 
Majesty your uncanny gift for predicting the future 
and he was very interested. He is sensitive, almost 
morbidly so, as to his length of days—I will leave it at 
that. ” 

It came about therefore that one afternoon I was 
driven from my hotel to the Quirinal—a vast but by no 
means imposing palace. The King received me very 
cordially in a small room that he used for the very 
homely purpose of a smoking lounge. Throwing him- 
self into a big easy-chair and lighting a cigar, he quick- 
ly put me at my ease. 

While I was telling him some events of the past, 
he interrupted and asked bluntly : 

“ But tell me, Cheiro, how many years have I to 
live P” 

Having read before I went to Italy of the activi- 
ties of the anarchists in the chief Italian cities, I had 
for my own curiosity worked out the significance of 
the Fadic Numbers in relation to King Humbert’s 
life. 

Keeping these numbers in my mind, I asked the 
King to let me examine one of his royal hands. The 
narrow escape he had from assassination in 1897, when 
the miscreant Passavante attempted to kill him, was 
clearly indicated. 

I was conscious that King Humbert was a brave 
man—that he wanted to know the truth because of his 
responsible position and therefore I ought to be entire- 
ly frank with him. 

As I stood examining his palms, I saw as in a tab- 
leau the sword of Fate suspended over his head. The 
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.Fadic Numbers stood out clearly before my occult 
consciousness. I dared to tell him all. 

“Your Majesty,” I said slowly, ‘you have al- 
ready escaped the attack of the assassin, and you may 
escape again. But I must tell you that three months 
‘from now all the signs point to the end of your life. ” 
’ He turned pale, withdrew his hand, leaned back 
, in the chair for a few seconds, and then, shrugging his 
shoulders, said: 

“Well, Cheiro, if it is Fate—che sara sara!” Then 
he relapsed into silence. 

There was no sound but the ticking of a great 
clock. It seemed almost as if the moments of Time 
were running swiftly away for His Majesty of Italy. 

I must mention here that three months later, al- 
-most to the minute, His Majesty was assassinated by 
the anarchist Bresci at Monza. I was in Paris at the 
time, and the striking confirmation of my prediction, 
which had got into the Continental press, led to my 
momentous interview with the late Shah of Persia. 

On the evening of the day that I visited King 
‘Humbert, I dined with the Prince and he was very 
eager to know the result of my meeting with his King. 
I told him, guardedly, of my prediction of danger, if 
not death, through the machinations of anarchists. He 
was much moved, and revealed how for years King 
Humbert had been dogged every day of his life by the 
haunting fear of assassination; that on one occasion 
a sudden movement on the part of a man in a crowd 
had brought on those nervous twitchings of the King’s 
face that disfigured him to the end of his days. 

We discussed the fascinating question, ‘Can Fate 
be averted °” Later, with the encouragement of the 
Prince, I worked out a horoscopic chart of all the 
crowned heads of Europe, and this, together with my 
system of Fadic Numbers, was of extreme interest to 
him. In the case of King Edward, the attempt upon 
his life by Sipido at Brussels, when he was Heir-Appa- 
rent, was most clearly indicated. The unhappy Czar 
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of Russia might be said to be the sport of malignant 
Fate. As all the world knows, he had the inspiration 
that led to the Hague Conference and certainly dream- 
ed of world-wide peace. Yet his country fell a prey 
to anarchy while he himself was foredoomed to a vio- 
lent end. 

One may certainly say that Nicholas of Russia 
could not have averted his Fate. There was a time - 
when he might have escaped from Russia; indeed, his 
Empress implored him to get away to England and a 
scheme was formed. But, like a man in a dream, he 
could come to no decision until his abdication was fol- 
lowed by arrest and the final blood-red tragedy of 
Ekaterinberg. 

I conclude this interesting subject by recording that 
I worked out the life-chart of that fated Prince, 
Rudolph of Austria, whose tragic end in the Chateau 
of Meyerling remains a mystery. 

Rudolph was born under a malignant conjunc- 
tion of Saturn and Venus. And he was fatally un- 
lucky in love, for his marriage with the Princess Ste- 
phanie, daughter of Leopold of Belgium, was a fhast- 
ly failure; while his passionate love-romance with 
Mary Vetsera ended in death for both of them. He 
died on the very day that the ruling planets of his life 
Were again in conjunction. He, too, was the sport of 
Fate. 

While I was in the library of Marlborough House 
with King Edward, he asked me to work out the charts 
of life, as influenced by planetary influences, of several 
crowned heads and personal friends of his. He insist- 
ed that one of these charts should be made on a separate 
sheet of paper. ‘This particular one seemed to engross 
him with almost uncanny interest. 

Little did I think that I should ever see the scrap 
of paper again. 

But I must first explain that on one occasion, 
while I was in my rooms in Bond Street, a gentleman - 
called who refused to give his name,-and I thought I: 
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detected in his appearance some attempt at disguise. 
His dark glasses and low-drawn hat, which he did not 
attempt to remove, suggested this. But this did not 
trouble me, for I was always determined never to try 
to penetrate the disguise of any client who deemed one 
necessary. 

This man asked many peculiar questions. I re- 
membered afterwards that the word Destiny seemed 
to hold him with great power. However, in due course 
he faded from my recollection until by the curious 
workings of fate | met my visitor again—in a palace ! 

After I had spent a wonderful season in London 
and Paris, several of my Russian friends—including 
Monsieur Isvolsky, who called upon me personally in 
Bond Street—pressed me to come to Saint Petersburg. 
Monsieur Isvolsky was at this time Foreign Minister, 
and he promised to introduce me to all the leading 
people in the Russian capital. I decided to go. 


MONSIEUR ISVOLSKY, RUSSIAN FOREIGN MINISTER 


I had been in Saint Petersburg only a short time 
when Isvolsky called upon me. He himself was im- 
mensely interested in occultism, having come under 
the influence of that amazing creature, Heliodor the 
Monk—the forerunner of Rasputin and successor to 
Father Gapon in the esteem of the Czar. At the re- 
quest of the Russian Minister I made a forecast for the 
following ten years. I wrote: 

During 1914-17 you will be called upon to play a 
role in connection with another Russian war which 
will be ten times more important than the Russo- 
Japanese conflict. 


You will play a very important part; but poverty 
and disgrace will overtake you and I foresee you will 
die in exile before this war comes to an end. 

History records that Isvolsky died in the winter 
of 1917 in Paris—an outcast from his beloved Russia 
and totally stripped of his possessions, 
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This prediction made a deep impression pon the 
mind of Isvolsky, but like a true Slav he shrugged his 
shoulders and affected indifference. Then he brought 
about my meeting with the Czar. 


THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 


The Monarch of Russia was at Peterhof in his 
summer palace. His Excellency drove me through the 
marvellous gardens surrounding the royal domain. Be- 
low us lay the private yacht, with steam up, and ready 
at a moment’s notice to convey the Czar to a place of 
safety in case of danger. 

We passed in the royal park the famous ‘'Water- 
fall of the Golden Steps’”—sheets of water, crystal 
clear flowing over wide steps of beaten gold ! 

It was then that I learned to my dismay that I was 
to dine with the Czar and his consort—and I was wear- 
ing a lounge suit of rather vivid blue ! 

"Your Excellency!” I protested. “How can I 
appear before the Czar like this !” 

Isvolsky laughed at my dismay and said: “Do 
not bother.” The ‘Little Father’ is no stickler for 
ceremony. He has heard of your gloomy prediction 
concerning myself and wants to have a private chat 
with you after dinner. ” 

The dinner was remarkably informal, with but 
two servants to wait upon us. Throughout, the Czar 
and Czarina conversed in English and the talk was 
banal and stilted. At the conclusion the Czar left the 
room and Isvolsky whispered to me: “Go with His 
Majesty. I shall come back later.” 

Soon I found myself in a rather odd-shaped room, 
alone with the Czar. He laid upon the table a small 
dispatch-case, unlocking it with a key that he wore up- 
on a chain. From this he took a sheet of paper, 
smoothed it, and laid it before me. 

‘ Do you recognize this piece of paper, Cheiro ?” 
the Czar asked, 
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I gasped with astonishment. 

Yes, I did indeed recognize it. It was a chart I 
had prepared at the request of King Edward in his 
library at Marlborough House a few years before. 
And the words, I knew, were terrible words of impend- 
ing fate. 

Read !”’ commanded the Czar. 

I obeyed: 

Whoever the man is, these numbers (date of 
birth, et cetera) indicate that he will be haunted all 
his life by fears of war and blood-shed. He will do 
his utmost to prevent it, but his destiny is so intimately 
associated with such things that his name will be bound 
up with one of the bloodiest wars in human history. 
Before the end, he will lose all he loves most, and will 
yield his life through violence. ” 

I may here mention that the birth of the Czar 
corresponded with an extraordinary and particularly 
malignant conjunction of Saturn and Mars. It was 
indeed an evil hour when Nicholas, the last of the 
House of Romanoff to reign, came to birth ! 

I gave the Czar my word of honour that I would 
reveal to no man what passed between us that evening 
in his study in the summer palace at Peterhof. Sufh- 
cient to say that he knew—by brooding premonition 
and through my predictions—that he was a fated mon- 
arch. I was amazed to find how deeply he had gone into 
the study of occultism. At his request I worked out be- 
fore his eyes his chart of life, showing that 1917 was 
“overshadowed by dark and sinister influences that 
pointed to “The End.’ ” 

At the close of the interview he said : ‘‘ Cheiro, 
it has given me the deepest pleasure to have this con- 
versation. JI admire your knowledge ; your studies 
greatly fascinate me. ” 

Of course, I now had an entry at the Imperial 
Court, having enjoyed the honour of an interview with 
the Czar Nicholas II within the stately palace at 
Peterhof. I heard, too, faint mutterings of the rising 
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storm that was to overthrow this mighty autocratic 
government; it was complained that the Czar was 
guided by occult influences and disposed to listen to 
the many seers and “holy monks” that swarmed in all 
parts of the country; it was said that the Czarina do- 
iminated her imperial husband, who was so much under 
her influence that he would make no decision without 
her consent. 

Nevertheless, the gay and gorgeous life of the 
court of Saint Petersburg pulsed merrily on. There 
were balls, dances, dinner-parties, and assemblies; and 
there was hardly an evening but I was whisked off to 
some lordly mansion to meet beautiful Russian women, 
highly-placed soldiers and naval officers, diplomatic 
figures, and those who at that time emphatically made 
up the ruling-class. 


MONK HELIODOR 


One day there came to my hotel a very extraordi- 
nary man who for some time had exercised consider- 
able influence over the Czar. This was the Monk 
Heliodor, who, with Hermogen, Bishop of Saratov, 
was all-supreme in ecclesiastical matters. Heliodor was 
a cultured, gentle mystic who was deeply learned in oc- 
cult matters; he told me how profoundly the Czar was 
affected by the thought of planetary influences, and 
how he had introduced him to a study of the Fadic 
system of numbers. 

When Heliodor found that I had long been fasci- 
nated by the Fadic system, and had in fact used it for 
some of my successful predictions, he brought ill-fated 
Stolypin to see me. The black-bearded, burly states- 
man, who tried to rule Russia with a rod of iron, laugh- 
ed loudly when I began to explain it to him. He de- 
sired me to predict his future. 

Both from the broken life-line on his palm and by 
the ominus conjunction of certain planetary influences, 
I foresaw a violent death. Also “4” was a singularly 
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dominant number in his life, and I told him to take 
care on that day, especially when it fell in September 
or October. 

He boasted how marvellously he was guarded by 
the agents of the Ochrana, or Secret Police. It isa 
matter of history that he was shot down through the 
treachery of one of the secret police he employed. 


RASPUTIN (GREGORY EFFIMOVITCH ) 


One day Heliodor came to me and said: ‘‘Cheiro, 
I want to introduce to you a colleague of mine who 
seems to me to be a very extraordinary character. He 
claims to be a mystic—to have occult powers. If you 
could form any impression about his future, it would 
be very interesting.” 

That afternoon, while I was resting after some 
exhausting sightseeing, Heliodor came in, and behind 
him strode a figure that could not fail to make a power- 
ful impression upon me. Habited as a moujik or pea- 
sant monk, corresponding to the old-time wandering 
friars in England, he walked with long strides across 
the carpeted floor, halted in front of me, and, speaking 
in French, said scornfully something to the effect that 
I was a charlatan and an unbeliever. 


This was my first view of the now famous Gregory 
Rasputin, who at the time was at the head of an extra- 
ordinary sect known as The Khlysty, composed chiefly 
of poor people who held the strange doctrine that to 
obtain perfect forgiveness they must commit many sins. 
Rasputin had recently come back from Jerusalem 
where he made a pilgrimage; he had struck up a 
friendship with MHeliodor, and through the latter’s 
court influence had already begun that amazing course 
that culminated in a violent death and contributed 
largely to the downfall of the House of Romanoff. 

There was no mistaking the fact that my visitor 
was an unusual man. His great height was not noti- 
ceable because of the splendid proportions of his 
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figure. He was clad in a tight, black cassock, and 
round his waist was a girdle he had brought from holy 
Mount Athos. His features were large, his eyes bril- 
liant, his mouth mobile, and the lips full and red. 
He wore a short coarse beard, while his head was 
covered with a very thick mass of dense, reddish hair. 
His voice was very deep and authoritative. 

He allowed me, after some demur, to examine 
his hands. ‘They were thick and coarse and very dirty; 
the lines of heart and head were strongly marked; 
the fate line showed unusual vicissitudes; the line of 
life broke off ominously; while animal magnetism of 
great force was clearly shown. 

While I was pondering over this hand, he said: 
‘IT know the future. You do not. My future is to 
redeem the People, and to save the Emperor from 
himself. ” 

I hardly knew what to say to this arrogant state- 
ment. At length I said quietly: ‘Would you care 
for me to tell you anything about the future ?” 

He smiled scornfully. Then he said loudly: “I 
shall laugh at it whatever itis. I am the Father of my 
People. Fate is in my keeping. ” 

I wondered for the moment whether this man was 
mad. Yet his eyes were clear enough. Besides, I was 
in Holy Russia where all sorts of mystical creatures 
were then at large. But I must confess that what I saw 
in the hand before me was baffling in its extraordinary 
message. 

“You have before you,” I began, ‘a future 
that is filled with wonders : You will raise up the life 
of an exalted child who is at the point of death; you 
will become the confidential adviser of an Emperor; 
and you hold in your hand the hearts of many court 
ladies. You will receive the adoration of millions.” 

While I had been speaking, he had listened at- 
tentively. He said: ‘This is fine—fine!”” And then 
he added grandly: “But, of course, I knew all this 
before. I am a prophet.” 

re 
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“ But what of the future 2?” asked Heliodor, who 
had listened to all this with rapt attention. 

I remained silent. Dare I reveal the terrible 
vision of blood that seemed to have formed before my 
mind as I studied the hands of this boastful moujik 
For I seemed to see him gliding from the Cabinet of 
the Emperor with an evil smile upon his dark face, 
insinuating himself into the deepest confidences of the 
Empress, who knelt reverently before him and hailed 
him as ‘' Holy Father,” and at last yielding up his life 
amid a scene of terrible ferocity. 

‘Well, what is it, Cheiro?” asked Rasputin in 
a taunting voice. 

“I foresee for you a violent end within a palace. 
You will be menaced by poison, by knife, and by bullet. 
And finally you will find death beneath the icy waters 
of the Neva.” 

There was silence for a few seconds. My words 
had evidently made an impression upon the monk 
because, before this, I had sketched out his early home 
life—how he had married a woman much better off 
than himself (Olga Chaningoff, who herself claimed 
to be a prophetess). I told him that he had two 
daughters and one son, and that the latter would turn 
against him—which came true shortly after I uttered 
the prediction. 

Moreover, I told him that he had turned against 
his wife and had allied himself with a woman who was 
destined to work much harm in Russia. 

At this he smiled cunningly and uttered his 
famous formula that afterwards became the watch- 
word of his sect: “A particle of the divine is incar- 
nated inme! Only through me can they hope to find 
salvation. The manner of their salvation is this: they 
must be united with my body and soul! The virtue 
that goes out from me is the source of light, the des- 
truction of sin,” 

As he uttered these astounding words, the mystic 
monk drew himself up to the full height of his splen- 
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did figure, folded his arms upon his massive chest, and 
his great, dark eyes seemed to fill with almost super- 
natural fire. I realised that here was one of those 
men of destiny who had come into the world to work 
profoundly upon the fate of mighty Russia. 


Ignorant, unwashed, and coarse, brutal in act and 
filled with an electrical magnetism, Gregory Rasputin 
was just the kind of weird figure to dominate 
the dreaming Emperor and the credulous Empress. 
And naturally many of the courtiers followed suit 
when they saw the Emperor bow profoundly to the 
monk, while the consort of Nicholas sank down and 
implored his blessing when he appeared in the Impe- 
rial circle. 


It was through Heliodor, too, that I was intro- 
duced to one of the mystery women of the Imperial 
court—the person who was largely responsible for 
the introduction of Rasputin to the notice of the Czar. 


Many rumours have been afloat in Europe as to 
the identity of the woman often spoken of as ‘Madame 
X,’ who was for some years famous as a medium in 
Saint Petersburg. Her real name was Madam 
Gutjen Sund. She was a Swedish woman, the wife of 
a German officer who afterwards was a prominent 
assistant under Herr Stammers, the chief of the great 
spy bureau in the Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin. 


This woman had undoubtedly remarkable occult 
gifts. When King Edward visited the Czar at Reval, 
Madame Sund was brought into the circle of notables 
after dinner and was invited to read the future. She 
accurately predicted the fate of the ruler of Russia, 
and I myself heard from the lips of Nicholas, when 
sitting with him in the library of the winter palace, 
how he had been impressed by her prophecy. But she 
made one statement that filled him with especial sor- 
row: it was she who told him that the House of 
Romanoff would end with himself as the last; this 
latter statement was, of course, the truth, for the 
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murder of the Czar at Ekaterinberg finished the dy- 
nasty. 

Madame Sund occupied a very extraordinary 
position in the court and was consulted daily by the 
Emperor and Empress. Most of the Grand Dukes 
hated her, for she worked against their influence and 
loyalty; and twice she narrowly escaped death by 
poison. 

By some means she became acquainted with Ras- 
putin. He immediately exercised over her a fatal 
influence that set in motion a whole train of signifi- 
cant events. Knowing how the mind of the Imperial 
pair had been influenced by her prediction that there 
would never be a Czarevitch, the mystic monk pre- 
vailed upon Madame Sund to go to the Empress and 
to tell her that she might have been mistaken; that 
she had been converted by a wonderful, saintly 
father who could work miracles and had been heard 
to say that, if the Empress had faith enough, she 
might have a son. 

The Empress sent for Rasputin. He came— 
arrogant, dirty, and impressive—striding into the 
presence and crying in his bell-like voice : '' Repent-ye 
who wear purple! Repent-ye who are clothed 
in garments of gold and silver!” The Empress was 
so impressed that she fell upon her knees, and the 
court entourage witnessed the amazing spectacle of 
the consort of the Emperor of Russia kneeling before 
a dirty peasant monk. 

Rasputin told her positively that she should have 
ason. As all the world knows, the prediction proved 
true. After that, the Imperial pair were as clay in 
the hands of the mystic. And when the royal child 
fell ill and was apparently at the point of death, Ras- 
putin dismissed all the physicians and announced that 
faith alone could prevail.” 

Heliodor himself described the scene to me on 
one occasion. 


‘T was in attendance to comfort the Empress. 
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The seven court physicians were grouped around the 
bed of the heir to the throne, who was gasping for 
breath. Suddenly Rasputin strode in, made no 
sign that he saw the Czarina, but shouted: 

''' Away, unbelievers! Away! This is the work 
of faith !’” 

- The startled physicians drew back. The Empress 
came forward and, kneeling before Rasputin, cried, 
'My father ! Save my son !’ 

‘Turn out these dogs !’ Cried the monk, sweep- 
ing his fiery glances around upon their outraged faces. 
At a word from the Empress they left the apartment, 
even Imperial etiquette hardly restraining them from 
shrugging their shoulders with amazement. 

“Then, like Elijah the Prophet, who raised the 
widow’s son, Rasputin bowed his great form over the 
fevered little Czarevitch. He stretched himself in 
the form of a cross over the hope of Imperial Russia. 
The few attendants present stood petrified with amaze- 
ment; the Empress, her hair falling about her should- 
ers, knelt at the foot of the bed, her breast heaving, 
her maternal tears falling like rain. 

‘And then the miracle happened. 

"The physicians had said that natural sleep alone 
would save the child. Rasputin arose, and stood before 
the Empress. 

"Behold! Thy son!” he cried, his voice 
booming through the great apartment. 


“The Czarevitch was sleeping peacefully, his 
little hands relaxed upon the gorgeous coverlet, the 
fiery flush of fever dying to a rose-pink upon his little 
cheeks. 

“That night the news flew through the capital 
and spread through Russia that Rasputin was respon- 
sible for a miracle—that the Heir had been dead and 
that he had raised him up. In a burst of gratitude 
the Czar presented Rasputin with a million roubles; 
the Czarina loaded him with gifts. But more, his 
influence was fixed; nothing could shake it, And im- 
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mediately he threw off Madame Sund. She died 
after a short, mysterious illness, and Rasputin pro- 
nounced her epitaph: ‘She had finished. My work 
has commenced.’ ”’ 

I could tell of many wonderful experienccs 
I had im mighty Russia, and they would fill a volume. 
I have been whirled off in a drosky drawn by six 
fiery horses driven by a demon driver wrapped in 
furs—on, on, through a moonlight night, travelling 
through a seemingly endless forest, the black trees 
standing up in sharp contrast to the snowy track. The 
Ching-ching-ling of the bells upon the horses mingled 
with the distant howls of the wolf pack, borne to my 
ears by the melancholy winter wind. 

But suddenly, when IJ felt that the journey would 
never end, the white road ran sharply in a dizzy curve 
through giant sentinel trees—a noble avenue two miles 
long planted by captives taken by Peter the Great. 
And, at the end, lights twinkled from myriads of win- 
dows; great doors rolled back; a gorgeous majordomo 
received me, with six footmen at rigid attention 
behind him. And thus in state I came out of the cold 
winter night into the blazing splendor of the salon of 
the Princess Xienia Yvesky, the '' Lady Dianna Man- 
ners’’ of the court. 

Her party included the cream of Russian society; 
some had come in the drosky’s for many miles through 
the vast forests that stretch for leagues round this noble 
chateau. It was hard to believe, looking round at the 
luxury, the toilet of the ladies, the perfect organi- 
zation of the house, that it was miles from anywhere, 
and that wolves bayed almost up to the chateau gates. 
But—it was Russia. 

Alas! I revealed the fate of the Princess that 
night. <A shout of incredulity greeted my prediction: 
‘A downward path—the coming of trouble—widow- 
hood—poverty—and death.” 

Among the victims of Bolshevik terrorism was 
the accomplished Prince Yvesky, while his beautiful 
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wife, the Princess Xienia, died of privation after 
escaping to Finland with a few jewels sewn up in her 
petticoat. 

My prediction concerning Rasputin made consi- 
derable impression upon his mind. I do not know 
whether he saw in me a rival to his gigantic schemes. 
But he acted with his usual cunning. 

While in Saint Petersburg, I was drawn into a 
connection with some very important financial opera- 
tions. Returning one day to my hotel, I found some 
of my most important papers had been stolen. ‘The 
dreaded agents of the secret police had received "secret 
information” that I had dealings with all sorts and 
conditions of people and that I uttered strange pro- 
phecies against crowned heads. 

Now, the Ochrana was one of the most fearful 
instruments of tyranny ever operating against human 
liberty. It was organised by Alexander I as a check 
to the nihilist peril. It was a subterranean system that 
struck silently. Its bureau of information was fed by 
a thousand secret channels; it waited the opportune 
moment and then reached out a hand and grasped the 
victim. There was no trial, no appeal; the living 
tombs beneath the Fortress of Saints Peter and Paul 
received the prisoner (in official language, ‘ hence- 
forth dead to the world’) or the Siberian wastes made 
death seem attractive. 

I did not hesitate. I went at once to M. Isvolsky 
at the Foreign Office and protested. 

He listened, smiled his enigmatical smile and 
said: “Cheiro, go back to your hotel. You need not 
worry.” 

I must confess I was astounded at the deadly 
swiftness of the movements of the Russian police when 
animated by the highest powers. Within half an hour 
my papers were restored; a secret agent of Rasputin 
joined a Siberian chain-gang that night, and never 
again was I subjected to molestation. 


I shall close the account of my visit to Saint Pe- 
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tersburg with a strange tale that sheds a light on 
Russia when she was staggering downwards into the 
abyss of revolution. 

I was visited in my hotel by an aristocratic Rus- 
sian gentleman who said frankly: ‘'Cheiro, I have 
heard of you from my chief, M. Isvolsky. Do me the 
honour to be frank with me.” 

I examined his shapely hand with attention. I 
saw there business ability, a wonderful capacity for 
organization, and courage and faithfulness in friend- 
ship. But the indications pointed to some menacing 
sorrow, and a violent death for himself and two other 
persons closely connected with him. 

I spoke first of his past life and sketched lightly 
the circumstances of his present. 

When I had finished, he said: "Cheiro, you have 
been wonderfully accurate—so much so indeed that I 
dread to have the veil lifted from the future. But I 
must. It hangs over me with a menacing aspect that 
fills me with a sense of depression. I am determined 
to know all.” 

‘You have a loved one who is in trouble,” I said. 

He started violently, and his face became deadly 
pale. 
Yes,” he muttered. ‘ You are right.” 


‘“T believe,” I went on, ‘that she has come into 
this trouble through helping someone else. Is that 
not so?” Henodded and I continued: ‘This other 
person is near relative—I should suppose her brother. 
He has been indiscreet and has been arrested. His 
sister—if it is his sister—has now fallen under the 
suspicion of the Government.” 

“Cheiro,” he whispered, and seemed to gaze fear- 
fully round the apartment, ‘'you—you are marvellous. 
My fiancee has been arrested by the secret police simp- 
ly because she expressed the hope that her brother 
would be treated fairly and allowed a trial. He was 
a student at Tobolsk, a hot-headed boy, and he spoke 
injudiciously about ' Liberty and Equality.’ He is in 
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a dungeon in the fortress of the capital of the province; 
I know—for I am in the Department of Justice—that 
there will be no trial, but an expulsion to Siberia. And 
now his sister is being drawn in. Good God! Is my 
beloved to be sacrificed as well !” 

I comforted him as best I could. The working 
out of fate bore hardly upon these three people. The 
woman, maddened by the nagiaka or knout wielded 
by a Cossack guard, threw herself heart and soul into 
the revolutionary movement. She was liberated at 
first by the strenuous efforts of her lover, who risked 
his reputation with his superiors to do so. Known as 
“The Angel of the Revolution,” she planned the assas- 
sination of the Czarevitch and was implicated in the 
mysterious attempt that partially succeeded when the 
Imperial heir was upon a yacht cruising in the Baltic. 

The Empress, frantic with fear that, even there, 
the child was not safe—for although official reports 
Were suppressed, it is known that a woman gained 
access to the yacht in the guise of a trusted nurse—de- 
manded that the full force of the fury of the Govern- 
ment should be loosed against all suspects. ‘‘ The 
Angel” was arrested, exiled to Siberia, and died in 
those frozen solitudes. Her lover blew out his brains 
in an elegant flat in Saint Petersburg. One fragmen- 
tary tragedy of mighty Russia when she was trembling 
dizzily to the brink |! 

Count Lombroso, the celebrated criminologist, 
made this statement to me after a conversation con- 
cerning my profession of palmistry and occultism: 
There is undoubtedly a criminal, a‘ bad’ hand. I 
think it strange that the true science of the Hand has 
not been cultivated more assiduously by the pathologist 
and the expert criminologist.” 

Nature, it would seem, imprints its warnings 
upon the palm of the hand, but few, of course, can read 
them, and fewer, still, are willing to heed that silent 
witness. 


I must confess there is no department of my art 
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that has fascinated me more strongly than the tracing 
out of what may be called criminal instincts as por- 
trayed by the lines in the human hand. 

Yet, just as there is the suicide’s hand, so there is 
the hand of the murderer, as I shall show by remark- 
able experiences I have had in my consulting room; 
and as if that were not sufficient, there are fatal predo- 
minating numbers found in certain lives that seem to 
mark down these unhappy beings for a murderer’s 
grave in the precincts of the jail. 

On the other hand, criminal instincts can be com- 
bated by strength of character and by judicious train- 
ing. That is why palmistry should play such a dif- 
ferent part from what it does in our social scheme. If 
parents did but know the bias of their offspring, they 
would be on their guard. 

In this connection the following will be found of 
interest. 

Right at the beginning of my career, a lady brought 
her ten-year-old child to me and asked me if I would 
give a characterization of his hand. I made an exa- 
mination and I can write with truth that I was appalled 
at the lines | sawtherein. The very shape of the hand, 
with its talon-like and prehensile fingers, indicated the 
true thief who steals for the love of acquisition. I 
examined the Line of Head. It was good, showing 
unusual intelligence. The Line of Heart was almost 
indistinguishable, while that of Fate ended abruptly. 

I gently drew out the mother, after the boy had 
been removed by his aunt, who was with them. I 
heard a story for which I was fully prepared. The 
boy was a thief; he was untruthful, callous to 
an amazing degree, and beyond control. His father 
was dead; it was indeed a widow’s problem. I ex- 
plained as tactfully as I could that the only hope was 
a firm regime, directed with sympathy and intelligence. 
There was no lack of money in the family, and I sug- 
gested that a strict school would undoubtedly be best. 


The years passed, and one day I received a visit 
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from a good-looking young man. He had received 
an important government position, and was cvident- 
ly well pleased with the world and himself. To my 
surprise he recalled how his mother had brought him 
in as a little lad. I turned up the case in my books. 
Surely, I thought, this is an instance of how knowledge 
derived from a study of the hand can combat evil 
instincts. : 

I believe it was about two months later that a 
sensation was caused by a theft of money in a treasury 
department of Whitehall. It was alleged that an 
assailant had attacked a clerk; he had certainly lost 
some hundreds of pounds. Eventually the detectives 
arrested him; he was tried at the Old Bailey and a 
singular double life was revealed. He had managed 
to retain his veneer of outward respectability; but by 
night he sank into abysmal depths of depravity. It was 
the young man who seemed to have battled successfully 
against his bias to evil. After he came out of prison, 
I saw him again; hope gripped him; he descended 
lower and lower, and died of an overdose of veronal. 

But before entering into particular cases of cri- 
minal hands—men whose names are famous in crimino- 
logpy—I submit the following experience as being as 
encouraging as the last was depressing. 

A lady whose name in the Edwardian era was a 
household word, brought her daughter to me one day 
with a strong recommendation from Lady Paget that 
I should deal faithfully with her. The girl was about 
eighteen, and I had seen her face in the illustrated 
papers; but I was not prepared for so perfect a coun- 
tenance. And yet—looking thoughtfully at it—TI 
fancied I detected a shadow, a blur. 

She languidly laid her white hands upon the 
cushion and I bent to my task. I was astounded. For 
there was writ upon the palms strange sins of wayward- 
ness, hardness (that is, an entire absence of respect for 
authority), a thievish propensity, and an unbalanced 
imagination that I knew proclaimed the liar, 
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“ T will come in and see you to-morrow, Cheiro,”’ 
said the mother after I had murmured a few plati- 
tudes. 

This was exactly what I wanted; for I could not 
be candid while the subject of my investigations was 
present. 

The next day I heard a story perhaps unmatched 
in Mayfair. When sympathy had softened the paren- 
tal heart, the flood-gates of confidence were opened. I 
knew then that for months she had carried a secret 
sorrow that must have weighed heavily, indeed. 

‘‘Cheiro,” she said, '' what you have told me of 
my daughter is absolutely just. From childhood she 
has stolen—stolen trifles and hoarded them. She has 
never spoken the truth. For me, her mother, she has 
no affection. Her greatest joy now is to get away 
from home and to visit night clubs and dancing 
haunts. To do this she will even disguise herself. I 
have tried all sorts of schemes to redeem her from 
these ways—specialists have advised, friends have 
suggested this and that. Now I am absolutely at my 
wit’s end.” 

I thought for a few moment, and then I recalled 
some things of significance that I had seen in the girl’s 
hand. 

‘Are you aware,’ I asked, “that she has a 
lover? I gather that some barrier has come between 
them.” 

The mother flushed, and her face assumed a hard 
expression. 

‘She has certainly formed an intimacy with a 
young man of whom I do not approve. He is honest, 
certainly; but—I can hardly tell you—he was our 
chauffeur. I dismissed him, of course, and I have 
hoped that was the end of the matter.” 

‘ How long ago did the acquaintance begin P” 

‘Some four years.” 


‘And since you forbade her to associate with this 
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young man, have you not noticed that she has grown 
more out of hand Pr” 

The mother thought for a few seconds, and then 
said musingly: 

'' Perhaps you are right. But—do not let us refer 
to this most distasteful subject.” 

‘ Pardon me,” I said, ‘ but I must.” And then I 
went on to say that [ believed salvation might come to 
this girl if her affections were no longer thwarted. Her 
Line of Marriage, I knew, indicated a humble, though 
happy, marriage. ‘Depend upon it,” I said, "a 
marriage of love would marvellously correct her way- 
ward instincts.” 

The mother left in some dudgeon. Shortly 
afterwards an intimate friend told me that the lady’s 
daughter had eloped and I gathered that she had gone 
off with the ex-chauffeur. Later I saw a prim an- 
nouncement in the ‘Times.’ And before twelve 
months had rolled around, her mother called again. 

'Cheiro,” she said, ' you have been right, and I 
wrong. I determined to fight against your advice. My 
child took the bit between her teeth and made a run- 
away marriage. Not only is she supremely happy, 
but she is a changed woman. It is wonderful.” 


WHITTAKER WRIGHT 


One day in Paris a tall, heavily-built man entered 
and asked for a reading. When I examined his hand, 
I saw at once that he was a man who would engage in 
vast financial operations and, if they failed, would not 
scruple to break the law. Moreover, I noted that his 
end would be tragic and sudden. 

Tell me,” said my visitor, '' what does the future 
hold for me ?” 

A long journey,” I replied. ‘ Haste—confusion 
—much excitement—and, unless I am grievously mis- 
taken, a sudden end.” 
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He pressed his thick lips together and gazed 
straight at me with his shrewd eyes. 

' Cheiro,” he said, ‘' you may depend upon it that 
if my greatest gamble fails, | am well prepared. You 
may be interested now to learn that I am Whittaker 
Wright.” 

That visit he paid to me was a prelude to a last 
desperate journey from Havre to New York to raise 
funds to stave off disclosures in the administration of 
the grandiose London and Globe Assurance Corpora- 
tion, then on the verge of ruin. His efforts failed; he 
was arrested in America and brought back. His trial 
took place at the Law Courts, owing to the vast finan- 
cial ramifications needing ample space for the books 
and papers. After being sentenced to penal servitude, 
he was taken into a small side room by the tip-staff. 
There, in a flash, he swallowed poison concealed in a 
cigar, the end of which he bit off. In a few seconds 
he was a corpse. ‘The great gamble had failed. 

Perhaps I may mention how my mind was first 
directed to the fascinating subject of the Murderer’s 
Hand. 


When I was eighteen years of age, I was learning 
all 1 could with regard to the hand and its lines. It 
happened that at Hoxton, London, there occurred a 
very mysterious murder, a small shopkeeper named 
Solomon, a Jew, being found dead in his shop. On 
the wall was the clear print of a blood-stained hand. 
Of course, at that time there was no finger-print sys- 
tem as there 1s now. 


It was assumed that it was the hand of the dead 
man. I pointed out to the detectives that it would be 
quite casy to prove this by a scientific comparison. 
Thus it was shown that it was not that of the murdered 
man. Further clues were followed, and eventually a 
cousin of the deceased was arrested, tried, convicted, 
and hanged. And I always remembered that it was in 
that blood-stained hand that I first noticed the sinister 
mark that can well be called the ‘' brand of Cain.”’ 
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Dr. MEYER OF CHICAGO 


My first visit to America was marked by an ex- 
perience I shall never forget. 

On arriving at New York, I was met by a repre- 
sentative of a New York newspaper, and he said : 

‘Cheiro, my editor thinks you are a faker. If 
you are—we are going to hound you out of America. 
But to be fair, we will give you a test at the office of 
the paper to-morrow, and if you get through with it, 
your reputation is made in America.” 

As I never have shirked tests, however difficult, I 
attended the next morning at the office of the news- 
paper and was confronted by a circle of strong-jawed, 
keen-eyed men. The test consisted in placing before 
me the prints of the hands of five persons all well- 
known to the editors. I was then bidden to read 
their past, present, and future. 

I started off, and, after four had been finished, I 
saw that I had won approval. But I could feel that 
they were saving themselves up for the last one and I 
bent all my energies upon the consideration of a long, 
well-shaped hand. I examined it closely, and then 
I said: 

‘Gentlemen, [ cannot read this hand.” 

No, Cheiro, we didn’t think you would,” said 
one of the editors, with a chuckle. 

For the reason,” I continued, ‘that what I see 
here is too terrible to mention. I do not know the 
person from whose hand this print was taken, but I 
should hesitate to reveal what stares me in the face.” 

‘Go right ahead, Cheiro,” was the response, ' we 
will take all responsibility.” 


I said: ‘The possessor of this hand is a man of 
extraordinary ability and probably a surgeon or 
physician, or both. He possesses amazing magnetic 
power over women; he is extravagant and will run 
through several fortunes. He is at the present mo- 
ment under a dark cloud.” 
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There was a dead silence for a few moments, and 
then the Editor-in-chief said impressively: 

 Cheiro, you have amazed us all! Tell us, what 
is this man doing now Pr” 

I said without hesitation: 

‘He is guilty of several murders. He is a poi- 
soner. 

It wastrue. I had arrived in New York just after 
the conviction of the fashionable physician and sur- 
geon, Dr. Meyer of Chicago. 

And then, like a flash, a clairvoyant picture form- 
ed before my eyes. I said slowly: 

‘T will tell you one thing more, gentlemen. The 
doctor will never die by the hands of the law.” 

The next morning’s paper featured me in the 
largest type and told in extenso my account of the 
poisoner. It added: 

‘Wonderful though Cheiro is, we cannot accept 
his prediction that this cold-blooded miscreant will 
escape the electric chair. For once the wizard of the 
occult has overstepped the mark.” 

That day I received a pathetic message from Sing 
Sing prison, saying that the Doctor had read my story 
in the paper and desired to see me. Would I, as a 
favour to a doomed man, accede to his request ? The 
Governor had granted permission. I decided to go. 

When I got to the great, frowning riverside pri- 
son, I was taken to the cell of the murderer. He was 
a strikingly handsome man, and he received me very 
cordially. 

'' Cheiro,” he said wistfully, ‘is it true that I shall 
die a natural death P” 

Your hand tells me so,” I replied, haunted by 
the look in the man’s eyes. 

You know,” he pursued, ‘that my appeal has 
failed and that ‘the chair’ awaits me in three days’ 
time?” 

I did not know it. But I knew that fate was 
stronger than human arrangements. I merely bowed. 
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‘“ My God,” he said, covering his face with his 
hands while his frame was shaken with sobs, " spare 
me a felon’s death !” 

The very next day the lawyer for the defence 
received notice that by a strange flaw the trial had 
taken place wrongfully in New York State, whereas 
the murder for which he was convicted had occurred 
in another state. There must be a new trial. Again 
the doctor was brought to the bar of justice, and on a 
technical point he escaped with a life-sentence. 


EMILE FLAMION 


While in Paris, I received a visit from an indivi- 
dual who made a very disagreeable impression upon 
me. “ Either mad or very bad” was my mental com- 
ment upon the scented, high-shouldered man with the 
hatchet-face—a serpent-like appearance being oddly 
suggested by his flat skull covered with coal-black hair, 
plastered down and covered thickly with pomade. His 
hands were coarse, the nails bitten, the fingers covered 
with valuable rings; the lobes of his ears were pierced 
to allow the wearing of tiny green earrings. Altogether 
a strange specimen of a man. 

He wanted to know “if the luck was with him.” 
I gathered that he was about to embark upon some 
commercial speculation; I saw from his hands that 
he was a spend-thrift and a gambler. And I saw also, 
with an uncomfortable start, that the sinister mark of 
the murderer was plainly written in his shallow palm. 

‘What of the future P?” he asked. 

‘ Success—and then failure,” I said shortly. 

“ And after that °” 

‘Tf my prediction is accurate, your death will 
occur within five years.” 

His face turned pale, although he tried to force a 
smile. 

“You are very clever, Cheiro,” he faltered, ‘ but 
you do not know my courage. Fate is something to be 
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moulded and mastered. Only fools are swept away 
by it.” 

He swaggered off, leaving behind a strong odour 
of violets. Not long afterwards I had a visit from the 
Chief of Paris Surete. He asked me if I had a visit 
from a man whose description he gave. It was the 
scented dandy. He was Emile Flamion, the man who 
boasted that in his dealings with women he “ copied 
Pranzinni,” the destroyer of those he wooed. Flamion 
killed a rich widow in his apartment in the Rue Lafa- 
yette and disposed of the body by burning. Then he 
fled to Liege to a new “ bride.” 

Flamion’s case is of the more interest because I 
saw in a Florence museum devoted to crime, a cast of 
the hand of Pranzinni. It corresponded in the 
minutest degree with that of Flamion. An instructive 
field of thought is here opened up. 


Nature has her danger signals. The murderer’s 
hand mutely warns against the lust to kill. It is a 
thousand pities that we are not yet fully able to spread 
broadcast the meaning of these menacing symbols. 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


One evening, a gentleman asked if I would drive 
out with him and meet a lady whose hands he thought 
would be of great interest to me. I agreed, and 
together we went to a house standing in a large garden 
near St. John’s Wood. I had been made to promise 
to ask no questions, but | must confess I was somewhat 
anxious when, after what appeared to me a consider- 
able time, the door at the end of the corridor opened, 
and a lady, with a heavy black lace Mantilla cover- 
ing her head and face, came towards me and held her 
hands out under a shaded light. 

What hands they were ! From my point of view— 
of lines and marks—they completely fascinated me. 

As one who, frightened, flying flings 
Her riches down at random, 
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Your course is paved with precious things 
Life casts before your tandem: 

The Warrior's fame, the conqueror’s crown 
Great creed for ages cherished, 

Beneath your chariot-Wheels were thrown, 
And, crushed to earth, they perished.” 


After my description of the pathway of brilliancy 
and success—the glory of the conquest—the triumphs, 
and also the trials of the successful, | pointed the end- 
ing of the day, the burning out one by onc of the lamps 
of life, the slow levelling process of the hills of hope 
and ambition, and something else, that seemed like a 
tragedy—and the end. 


“ Ah, lady ! it is hardly what you thought it, 
This life of luxury and social power; 
You gave yourself as principal, and bought it, 
But God extracts the interest hour by hour. 
Asden is drawn upward, 

In rain to descend, 
Your thoughts drift away 

And in destiny blend. 
You cannot escape them; 

Or petty, or great, 
Or evil or noble, they fashion your fate.” 


The white hands were drawn away, great sobs 
came from under the veil, until suddenly it was 
thrown back, and those wonderful eyes of the great 
Sarah looked straight into mine. 


It is not my part in these sketches to tell of my 
own feelings, or of my emotions, but I must admit 
that, at this early stage of my unusual career, I felt a 
flush of gratitude to the study that had brought me so 
close to the divine Sarah Bernhardt, especially as, in 
the sweetest of voices my young ears had ever known, 
she murmured over and over again in French, “It is 
the most wonderful thing I have ever known—wonder- 
ful, wonderful, wonderful !” 
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OSCAR WILDE 


In the early days of my career, I was called to the 
house of a famous society hostess, who was entertain- 
ing a large number of celebrities. I was required to 
read various hands that were passed through a red vel- 
vet curtain—the idea being that I should not know 
whose hands I was reading. 

When two rather plump hands were passed 
through for my inspection, [ little thought that they 
belonged to the most talked-of man in London at that 
period; for that very night, Oscar Wilde (I learned 
afterwards whose palm I had been examining) had 
produced '' The Woman of No Importance,” one of his 
greatest plays. JI was however so struck with the dif- 
ference in the marking between the left and the right 
hands that I explained that the left denoted the here- 
ditary tendencies, while the right showed the develop- 
ed or attained characteristics; we use the left side of 
the brain the nerves cross and go to the right hand. 
So that the right shows the true nature and develop- 
ment of the individual. 

I pointed out the marks on Oscar Wilde’s hands 
as an example where the left had promised the most 
unusual brilliancy and uninterrupted success, which 
was completely broken and ruined at a certain date 
in the right. Almost forgetting myself for a moment 
I summed up by saying: ‘The left hand is the hand 
of a King, but the right hand that of a King who will 
send himself into exile, and die in a strange land, alone 
and friendless. ” 

At this, there was a shout of ironical laughter 
from the company, who knew that I had been read- 
ing the hands of the most successful man in England. 


But the owner of the hands did not laugh. “At 
what date r” he asked quietly. 


A few years from now will come exile,” I re- 
plied. “I should say between your forty-first and 
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forty-second year. The end of life will follow a few 
years later. ”’ 

Wilde came out from behind the curtain, and was 
greeted with uproarious laughter by the company, 
who thought it an excellent joke. | 

The great dramatist turned to them gravely, and 
repeated in his wonderful voice: 

The left is the hand of a King, but the right is 
that of a King who will send himself into exile. ” 

With that, he left the room without another word. 

I did not meet Oscar Wilde again until shortly 
before he commenced the action against the Marquis 
of Queensbury that was to end so fatally for his re- 
putation. He came and asked me if the break was 
still there. I told him that it was. In far off voice 
he said: ‘'' My good friend, if my Destiny is broken, 
what can I do? You know as well as I do that Fate 
does not keep road-menders on her highway.” 

I did not meet.him again until I had wandered 
half way round the world, and had reached Paris 
in 1900. It was a lovely summer evening, and I had 
been dining with some friends; as we sat on the ter- 
race of one of the principal restaurants, a strange, 
gaunt, broken figure passed and took a seat far from 
the crowd. 

I should not have recognised him, if one of our 
party had not exclaimed: ‘ That is Oscar Wilde !” 


Instinctively I rose. ‘'I must go and speak to 
him,” [I said. 

“If you do,” said my host, ‘you need not re- 
turn.”” So strong and bitter was the feeling against 


the fallen Idol. I accepted the challenge, and went 
to Wilde and held out my hand. In his terrible 
loneliness, he held it for a moment and then burst 
into tears. “ 

‘My dear friend,” he said, ‘ how good of you ! 
Everybody cuts me now. How good of you to come 
to me.” 

He talked ta me of his trial—the mistakes he had 
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made, his life in prison, the bitterness and despair, 
the impossibility of getting back into his old life again. 

‘Ah, Cheiro, how often have I recalled that 
night at the dinner-party when you told me my Fate ! 
How often, while I have picked oakum, I have looked 
at my hands and wondered at that break so clearly 
shown in the mark of Fate, and at the Line of Life 
that tells me I am fated to die as a stranger in a strange 
land.” 

A few months later, he was dead, dying practi- 
cally alone in a small hotel. I was one of the few 
who followed his coffin to the grave, in the Parisian 
cemetery, where his tomb is now crowned by the 
memorial executed by Jacob Epstein—such a case as 
naturally stands out in my memory. 


KING LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM 


History has by now lined up faithfully the foibles 
and the follies, the shrewdness and the calculating 
cleverness in finance and diplomacy, of Leopold II, 
King of Belgium. 

I had the honour of reading his hand and revealing 
to him his length of years. It was an interesting experi- 
ence, for Leopold, whom Edward VII dubbed 
‘ Spadebeard, ’” was a complex man as well as a ver- 
satile monarch. 


Circling around my memories of Leopold must 
of necessity come the recollection of two women, with 
both of whom his name was associated: the Baroness 
Vaughan, his morganatic wife, and sparkling Gaby 
Deslys, the Parisian music hall beauty with whom 
Leopold flirted in kingly fashion. 

It was while fulfilling a Parisian season working 
hard from morning till evening, in disposing of the 
long list of clients who thronged my consulting-room, 
that one evening about six o’clock I was feeling quite 
fagged out and I said to my secretary that I would see 
no other callers. 
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Judge of my astonishment when a few minutes 
later a tall, commanding-looking gentleman walked un- 
ceremoniously into my room. I was about to tell 
him brusquely that the hour was impossible for a con- 
sultation, when he interrupted me. 

‘‘Cheiro,” he said, and I noted that his voice was 
that of a man accustomed to command and be obeyed, 
‘you must not be angry with your secretary. I push- 
ed by him rather unceremoniously, I am afraid. ” 

‘“T have to make rules,” I returned a little stiff- 
ly. ‘'' Otherwise—” 

‘ Otherwise, you would be worn out.”’ 

He sat himself down in the chair reserved for con- 
sultations and threw back the long cloak he wore. I 
then saw he was in evening dress. Something in his 
face seemed strangely familiar—his long beard and 
saturnine face, with the strangely cold blue eyes that 
I saw were watching me closely. While I was stri- 
ving to “place” him, he spoke again. 

“You read the hand of King Edward when he 
was Prince of Wales, I believe ?” 

It was true. For as long as I live, I shall never 
forget my momentous interviews with the Heir-Ap- 
parent, as he then was. But I wondered what on 
earth this imperious stranger was going to interro- 
gate me about. Was he some secret agent of the 
Court, or 

‘'T have been interested in what he told me the 
last time I met him here in Paris. Do you know me, 
Cheiro ?” and with this he stared fixedly at my per- 
plexed face. 


Then in a flash I knew. For, of course, at that 
time there was not a kiosk upon the boulevards but 
catried its assortment of pictures of my visitor. I was 
face to face with His Majesty, Leopold Phillipe Vic- 
tor, Ruler of Belgium, whose frequent visits to Paris 
had rivalled even those of Don Carlos of Portugal. 

I bowed low. Instantly he put me at my ease. 

“No ceremony, I beg,” he said, and offered 
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me a cigar. ‘' The truth of the matter is, Cheiro, I 
want to consult you. But I cannot do sonow. When 
can you come to Leken Palace r ‘To-day is Thursday; 
I leave to-morrow for Brussels; can you come on 
Saturday at six in the evening P””’ 

With Kings, to hear is to obey. Full up though 
I was with engagements, | decided to cancel them at 
once. The magnetic personality of this monarch, at 
the time the most talked-of king in Europe, gripped 
me with intense fascination. 

Good,” he said at length, after I had mapped 
out my movements. ‘I shall expect you Saturday at 
six. Take this.” He placed a card in my hand. 
‘' Present it to the officer of the guard and you will 
be admitted without question.” And with this he 
strode out of the room. 

I must confess I was pleasurably excited by the 
coming visit. I was gratified, too, at the knowledge 
that King Edward had spoken so warmly of my work; 
for while I was in the library of Marlborough House 
with His Highness, I had striven to unveil to him as 
far as possible the mysterious science of prevailing 
numbers whereby dominating dates in a life may be 
predicted and "fatal days” avoided. 

I made a fast journey from Paris and arrived in 
the Belgian capital in ample time to keep my appoint- 
ment. I found Leken a fine-looking palace, origi- 
nally an old chateau but now very much modernized. 
and surrounded by beautiful woods. | made my way tc 
the main entrance, was stopped by the guard, handed 
over to an officer, and quickly found that the card 
given me by the King was an open-sesame. On the 
stroke of six I was seated in a small room plainly fur. 
nished and really not unlike a hotel sitting-room. 

Suddenly one of the inner doors opened and Hi: 
Majesty appeared. He was dressed very simply ir 
a morning coat and was smoking his eternal cigar 
He bade me come in to his study and quickly made me 
feel quite at home. For some minutes the conversa 
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tion turned upon the British Royal Family. One re- 
mark I can repeat as it was so shrewd: ‘‘ When King 
Edward has his ‘head’ in foreign affairs, he will be a 
big surprise. He is a born diplomat.” He also made 
some penetrating remarks upon the character of the 
Duke of York, now King George V. I was amazed 
to see how the Belgian King had evidently studied 
various Royal personages. 

I had expected to be immediately called upon to 
give His Majesty a demonstration of the art of the 
occult. But to my surprise he suddenly said: 

‘You are hungry ; you must have something to 
eat.” 

I protested that I required nothing. 
‘Nonsense,’ he replied, getting up and touching 
a bell. In response to the ring a servant appeared. 

‘Kitchen !” was the curt word, and the servant 
vanished. ‘his servant, by the way, was an ex- 
guardsman, a Scotchman, who had been for some years 
in the service of Leopold. 

‘Come with me,” said the King, rubbing his 
hands. 

I followed him into a small kitchen, wonderfully 
fitted up with every device for cookery, and entirely 
dominated by the comforts of electricity. 

‘“Now, ” said King Leopold, “I shall show you 
how to make an Irish stew.” As he said this—and I 
must confess I thought my ears deceived me—he laugh- 
ed his peculiar sardonic croak, and repeated in com- 
manding tones that had a touch of foreign intonation : 
"T will show you how to make an Irish stew—yjust as 
they have them over in Erin. ” 

Now, I have lived in Ireland and consider my- 
self rather an expert in stews. But I certainly was 
not prepared for the gastronomic exhibition that fol- 
lowed, and incidentally I may reveal that I had stum- 
bled upon one of the most curious Royal hobbies. 

On a small table were the ingredients ready for 
a stew, and, going up to these, His Majesty com- 
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menced to mix them, throwing them into a stewpan 
as he did so, and evidently quite pleased with him- 
self. 

It was while he was earnestly engrossed with the 
task of making the stew that I was entertained—I hope 
the expression is not disrespectful—to learn that the 
King of the Belgians often cooked and served his own 
meals. 

‘‘T am so tired of the elaborate dishes cooked by 
my chef,” he told me “and have no intention of dig- 
ging my grave with my teeth. Therefore, some time 
ago I thought out the idea of doing some cooking my- 
self. I have found it real fun, and I am going to say 
that nobody can cook better Irish stew than I can.” 

I remained silent, when suddenly he said: 

‘Ts it true, Cheiro, that King Edward is a great 
gourmet r It is so gossiped in European courts, and 
when he came to Brussels when Prince of Wales, my 
chefs vied with each other in preparing wonderful 
dishes. But most of them were passed by. ” 

I was able to assure His Majesty that, so far as I 
knew, King Edward was extremely moderate, and I 
repeated the anecdote concerning the occasion when, 
as Prince of Wales, he was asked to dinner by Lord 
Randolph Churchill and consented on one condition, 
“Churchill, you must give me liver and bacon,” he 
insisted. 

The King of the Belgians laughed heartily at 
this. With such conversation the time went on until 
the stew was ready. It was poured out into two dish- 
es, and there and then I sat down with His Majesty 
opposite me ata small table. I can honestly say it was 
the most perfect Irish stew I have ever tasted. It was 
a curious introduction to a seance with Royalty. 

Afterwards we returned into the smoking room 
again—for such I found it was—and after he had pres- 
sed me to have something to drink, he said: 

“ Now, Cheiro, I want you to examine my hands 
and tell me what you can. I have heard, too, from 
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several sources of your remarkable skill in predictions 
of deathdays, and important dates in life. I want 
you to tell me of any striking events that you see and 
anything that portends in the near future. ” 

As he uttered these words, the King’s manner be- 
came very serious; I felt he realized that the shadow 
of ‘' The End” was creeping over his long reign and 
that he half dreaded, yet longed, to peer into the 
‘Future all unknown. ” 

With this he laid his strong, masterful hands up- 
on a small cushion and remained absolutely silent 
while I made a careful examination of the characteris- 
tic lines. Seventy years of crowded life seemed in- 
dexed on the right palm; while on the left I saw 
graved the hereditary pointers that told their own tale 
of the impulses, ups and downs, and physical weak- 
nesses that are just as visible on the palm of Royalty 
as on any other hand. 

He was the son of a King known as the “' beloved 
Uncle of Queen Victoria’? (Leopold I), and he in- 
herited to the full the peculiarities of the Saxe- 
Coburg-Seafeald dynasty—proud, obstinate, strong 
in love and in hate. I must confess that as I studied 
the maze of lines that confronted me, I became fas- 
cinated with my subject, until at last I involuntarily 
exclaimed: 

“A wonderful hand! It holds what it grasps. ” 

‘No flattery,” replied the King sternly. 

Sir,’ I said, '' were your hand that of a peasant, 
I should say the same.” And I explained to him the 
salient lines were clear and sharply defined, and show- 
ed a very remarkable acquisition. It need hardly be 
explained that the King’s conduct of the Belgian Con- 
go exploitation has been acknowledged to be a master- 
piece of high finance. 


“But tell me, ” he said, ‘my physical weaknesses.” 
As briefly as I was able, I explained that the indi- 
cations pointed to a strong brain, remarkable lung de- 
velopment, a sound nervous system, while the circu- 
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lation was above normal.  Parenthetically, I may 
state that it is beyond dispute that upon the palm of 
the hand is praved a chart of health. 

‘Quite sound then, Cheiror” he questioned, 
fixing his imperious eyes upon my face. 

I paused. For I saw written there the fatal de- 
fect which I knew must soon bring the Royal frame 
down to the dust of dissolution. 

‘Tf there is a weakness,’ I said diplomatically, 
it lies in the digestive system. ”’ 

‘No, no!” he countered emphatically. ‘ You 
are wrong, Cheiro—I can eat anything. ” 

I let it pass, and went on to other matters, but 
when two years later, on the 17th of December, death 
called for the King at his palace, the official bulletin 
pave the cause of dissolution as a complete breakdown 
of the digestive organs and bowel obstruction. 

I pass over the matter of his various love-affairs, 
and the dark cloud that settled over his domestic 
affairs. Few monarchs have been more cursed in 
their matrimonial life than Leopold IJ. His Aus- 
trian wife was estranged from him; his heir, the Duke 
of Hainaut, died of consumption; his daughter Steph- 
anie, was involved in the tragedy of Meyerling where- 
by her husband committed suicide; while in his later 
days none of his children would come near him. 

‘What are my years P” 

This was the next question shot out in his com- 
manding voice. 

I knew that the birth date of His Majesty was 
April 9th 1835, and had made the calculations neces- 
sary for divining the predominating position of the 
planets when he came into the world. The prevail- 
ing influences were favourable for success in business 
undertakings, but decidedly unfavourable for matters 
of the affections—Venus was in bad aspect to Saturn. 
According to my computation, the figure '9” was 
the key numeral in the life of His Majesty of Belgium. 
It would take up too much space to show how astound- 
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ingly this figure dominated his whole existence just as 
‘ 6. and “9” were the over-ruling figures of King 
Edward. 

I was certain that 1909 was King Leopold’s 
fatal year,’’ and it seemed probable that his death 
would occur at the end of the year, as the planetary 
conditions then would be unfavourable to a person suf- 
fering from digestive troubles. I asked him point- 
blank if he wished me to give an opinion. 

Yes,” he said : ‘' Why not ?” 

I then said: 

‘T should predict 1909 as being a year of great 
import to your physical health and the greatest care 
should be taken. ” 


W. T. STEAD—HIS TRAGIC END ON THE ILL-FATED 
TITANIC FORETOLD 


I may here observe that, while I believe a man’s 
Fate is, as the Eastern saying puts it, ‘' bound invisibly 
about his forehead when he enters this Vale of Tears,” 
‘yet it is possible with care to avoid the ill effects of 
unfavourable conjunctions of the planets. Thus, I 
warned W. T. Stead, years before his death by drown- 
ing, that a certain year was highly dangerous to him 
should he be travelling by water. He laughed and 
said: ‘' Don’t you know, Cheiro, that I am to die at 
the hands of a London mobr’” This was a fixed idea 
of his; and I have often wondered whether, in that 
solemn moment when he saw death approaching in 
the waves that waited to engulf the sinking Titanic, 
he remembered the prediction I had made. 

Leopold brushed aside my prediction concerning 
1909; for he was nervously sensitive upon the subject of 
his health. In December, 1909, on the tenth of the 
month, I happened to be turning through my notes of 
this interview at Leken, and observed to a friend in 
London: “TI should not be surprised if there is news 
of the death of a Continental monarch before long, 
and I believe it will be the King of Belgium.” At 
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the time there was no hint that Leopold II was failing; 
in fact, the official newspaper reports gave his health 
as excellent. But on the fifteenth came news that he was 
ailing; on the seventeenth he died suddenly. The 
post-mortem revealed the cause of death to be bowel 
trouble. 


BARONESS VAUGHAN 


I cannot reveal all the conversation that followed. 
It has been said that Leopold II was a harsh father 
and a hard taskmaster to his Congo workers. But I 
may chronicle that he found abiding happiness in his 
companionship with the Baroness Vaughan—some re- 
compense after the extraordinarily unhappy scenes 
that made up his married life and that culminated in 
his quarrels with most of his family. 

After an interview lasting nearly two hours, we 
were interrupted by the appearance of a short, 
stout, charming lady to whom I was introduced 
—the Baroness Vaughan. Leopold was said to have 
gone through a marriage ceremony with this lady some 
time before; but as the ceremony was not recognized 
by the Belgian Parliament, she was not regarded as 
Queen; it is not correct, however, to call the match a 
morganatic marriage. She was a very great comfort 
to the monarch in his declining days and was with him 
to the last. 

The Baroness displayed the liveliest interest when 
she gathered who I was and was very anxious to know 
how many years I gave “His Majesty to live.” This 
banter did not please Leopold. His brow darkened and 
he turned the subject by asking me to see if there was 
anything in the hand of the Baroness that indicated 
‘another love-affair for her.” She submitted her 
hand with a merry laugh. 

It was a delicate situation. For I saw in a flash 
that the Baroness was fated to have yet another mar- 
riage before her life was finished ; that after her kinv- 
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ly lover was laid away in his ancestral vault, she would 
experience a veritable Saint Martin’s Summer of ten- 
der passion with another lover. I said as guardedly 
as possible. 

‘ T think there are several more years of happiness 
left to you, Baroness. ”’ 

A thundercloud seemed to brood over the King’s 
brow and he said abruptly to the Baroness: 

‘This is all foolishness. J have private matters 
to discuss with Cheiro. Withdraw, I beg of you.” 

Upon this the Baroness disappeared. But it is 
now a matter of history that after the death of Leopold 
she contracted a marriage with her steward. 

After this, Leopold discussed with me my system 
of numbers and lucky and unlucky days. He disclosed 
that he was a shrewd speculator on the Stock Ex- 
change and wanted to know if he had lucky and unlucky 
days. I explained to him exactly which would be the 
more favourable times for matters connected with 
money, and he carefully noted down all I told him. 

I left Leopold IJ, feeling that I had been in the 
presence of a very remarkable man, who possessed 
qualifications that would have made him successful in 
many walks of life had he not been born beneath the 
Purple. He had a clear brain, great power of concen- 
tration, inflexible will amounting to hardness, and real 
gifts of diplomacy. Against this must be set his predi- 
lection for the fair sex, which caused his frequent 
visits to Paris in his later days to amount to a scandal. 
In this connection I cannot forbear touching upon a 
rather interesting visit I had from a lady whose name 
is still remembered with affection. 


GABY DESLYS 


I was in my apartments at Paris one morning when 
I received a visit from a heavily-veiled lady. On exa- 
ming her hands, I saw certain lines that I may call 
‘ Royal” in the sense that they are invariably found 
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upon the palm of those called to inhabit the palace or 
in some way to be associated with kings. I was frankly 
puzzled by these lines because they seemed so contra- 
dictory. At last I said: 

‘‘ Madame, there must be considerable perplexity 
in your mind at the present time, for you have excited 
interest in the hearts of two men, who are both much 
older than yourself, and who have the means to gratify 
their wishes. ” 

I hesitated and she said in a singularly sweet 
voice: 

Do not shrink, Cheiro, from telling me every- 
thing. ” 

TI believe that each of these two men wears a 
crown. I believe also that you have repulsed them 
both. ” 

She removed her hands from the cushion and put 
them up to her veiled face. Then she said in a low 
voice: 

'' My name is Gaby Deslys. You know all about 
me by repute’’—at this time she was making a triumph- 
ant success at the Folies Bergeres in Paris—‘‘and I 
have had invitations to supper from both King Carlos 
of Portugal and King Leopold of Belgium. I do not 
wish to seem discourteous or refuse what is practically 
a command. But I wonder if trouble will come out 
of itr” 

The more I studied the palms of this talented 
dancer, the greater was the sense of sadness I experi- 
enced. For here was one of those radiant creatures 
of sunlight, born to delight thousands, and yet as sure- 
ly doomed to sadness and premature death. All those 
who knew this enchanting woman intimately, know 
that she was singularly unselfish and anxious to help 
everyone who was in trouble. But Death beckoned her 
away in the zenith of her career. 

I saw, too, that here was one of those women des- 
tined to cause the formation of events of far-reaching 
importance. Upon her palm were graven signs of 
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international importance. It is no secret that the 
open rivalry between Carlos of Portugal and Leopold 
of Belgium as to which could shower the preatest at- 
tention upon Gaby Deslys when she rose to triumphant 
fame, was most unfavourably commented upon in the 
press of those countries. The assassination of Carlos 
and his heir marked the culmination of this revulsion 
of feeling toward the House of Braganza. Gaby Deslys 
was one of those lovely but ‘ fatal” women born to 
set in motion many ripples leading to trouble. Yet she 
herself was as unsophisticated as a child. 


My INTERVIEW WITH HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, 
THE SHAH OF PERSIA 


One of my most disconcerting encounters with 
crowned heads was my first command appearance 
before the late Shah of Persia, that eccentric 
monarch who stayed at Buckingham Palace and 
astounded the guests at a State Banquet by 
wiping his nose upon the flowing rope worn by 
Queen Victoria, upon whose right hand he sat. 

How I came to meet the Persian ruler makes an 
interesting story. While working out the “ fatal 
years” of various crowned heads, I noted that a danger 
period for King Humbert coincided with one for 
Mozaffer-ed-Din, “ Supreme Ruler of the Universe,” 
better known as the Shah of Persia. 

I made the statement that if my numbers proved 
correct in the case of King Humbert, then one might 
expect about the same date an attempt on the life of 
the Shah. 

At this time the Shah was paying a visit to Paris 
accompanied by his Grand Vizier. By some means 
my prediction reached the ears of the latter, and he 
lost no time in bringing it to the notice of his master. 

In due course the tragic news came of the assas- 
sination of King Humbert by Bresci, the anarchist. 
Hardly had I heard the intelligence before I received 
a visitor in my consulting-room. 

K 
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Without stating who he was, he introduced him- 
self as a Persian who was greatly interested in predic- 
tions and the occult. 

‘T have heard,” he said, ‘of your remarkable 
prophecy of the death of King Humbert ’”—the news- 
papers were full of it—'' and it is said that you have 
also predicted danger to the Shah of Persia. Is this 
true P” 

I thereupon said that, so far as my art revealed, 
danger of a very serious sort threatened the Shah. I 
said further that if he knew any of the suite surround- 
ing the Shah, I hoped he would warn the monarch so 
that every precaution might be taken. 

I did not know until afterwards that, upon leaving, 
my visitor went straight to Monsieur Lepine, the Chief 
of the Paris Police, and asked for a double guard of 
detectives to watch the residence of the Shah and to 
“shadow” him when he went out. It was, in fact, 
this extra guard that saved the Shah's life when Salson, 
another anarchist, attempted to assassinate him soon 
afterwards. 

Two days after the attempt the Persian stranger 
called upon me again and this time he revealed him- 
self as the Grand Vizier. He had his hands examined 
and prints taken, and gave me an autographed im- 
pression that I have before me as I write. He told 
me that his Imperial master had been profoundly im- 
pressed by my prediction and was most grateful for 
my timely warning. Further, he had commanded 
that I should be brought before him the following 
evening at five o'clock, 

It was arranged that I should call at the Palais 
des Souverains where the Shah had been installed by 
the French Government, and at the appointed hour I 
presented myself before the lordly mansion where the 
ruler of Persia was in residence. I will confess that 
I felt a little trepidation at having to face a monarch 
whose peculiar foibles had been well advertised during 
his European tour; however, I determined to keep 
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myself well in hand and to treat him exactly as though 
he were an ordinary caller in my consulting-room. 

I was struck forcibly by the silence—the almost 
unearthly silence—of the vast mansion when I was 
admitted, and was waiting in a small antechamber for 
the momentous interview. The servants, in Persian 
national costume, moved upon velvet feet; great rugs 
and carpets deadened all sound. ‘Then, suddenly, the 
silence was ended by the most exquisite, bird-like song 
I have ever heard; the voice was like that of a singer 
in the Paradise of the Blest. It was entrancing. 
When the song was finished I realized I had been 
holding my breath with sheer delight. 

I learned afterwards that the singer was one of the 
Persian wives of the Shah who had accompanied him 
on his European tour. It was her custom to sing to 
him every evening to ward off the attacks of melan- 
choly that seized him. 

Soon afterwards J was received by Amines- 
Sultan, the Grand Vizicr, the man whom I have 
already mentioned—a very remarkable personality 
who was mainly responsible for the reorganization of 
Persia in 1900 when a British loan was floated in Lon- 
don. The Grand Vizier gave me a few hints as to 
my deportment upon being ushered into the presence 
of the Shah, and added in excellent French: 

‘His Imperial Majesty is somewhat difficult 
to-day ! On no account differ with him.” 

We ascended a noble staircase and came out upon 
a wide landing covered with lovely carpet. To my 
amazement, however, it was stained with blood in 
several places. “Thoughts of some dark tragedy darted 
through my mind, and I began to wonder what was in 
store for myself if I should arouse the irc of this 
capricious monarch. It did not dawn upon me until 
afterwards that the morning sacrifice of the black cock, 
as prescribed bv the Shah’s religion, accounted for the 
blood-stains. 


I found the Shah seated on a small gilt filt Louis 
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XVI settee. He was dressed in Persian costume and 
was wearing a black fez ornamented with an enormous 
gem. He was at this time about sixty years of age, 
rather small in stature, with sharp features, and keen, 
black eyes. His expression was remarkably dignified. 
For some minutes after I entered, he took no notice of 
my presence. I remained standing, rather awkwardly, 
wondering what I ought to do next. 

When he addressed me, our conversation was 
carried on in French, of which I venture to render a 
translation: 

The Shah: “ Well, Magician, I have heard of 
you. My people tell me it was owing to your words 
that the Fool the other day failed in his purpose. They 
sav you are a wizard and can read the Future.” 

Cheiro: "T have had some success, Your 
Majesty.” 

The Shah: “In some ways, doubtless. But I 
have travelled and learned a great dea). I have my 
own Wise Men in Teheran, and one of them travels 
with me.” 

Upon this he indicated a Persian who stood at 
some distance. After some further conversation, the 
Shah stretched out his hands and Jaid them upon a 
cushion placed upon a small table. While I was 
studying them, I could feel his quizzical eyes boring 
into my inmost soul. 

They were remarkable hands and the lines were 
distinctive of a man who was at once weak and strony 
in will; swayed by self and yet easily led; crafty and 
yet simple—in short, a bundle of temperamental con- 
tradictions. JY told him this as carefully as I could, 
and he listened with the keenest attention. I also ex- 
plained the Fate lines and emphasized that certain evil 
influences which had been threateniny him were pass- 
Ing away. 

I felt I was making good progress, when all of a 
sudden my Imperial client pulled me short. 


Tugging his long mustache, as if to conceal 
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a smile he turned to his Grand Vizier, and said some- 
thingin Persian. This I could not understand. Speak- 
ing in French, the Grand Vizier said : 

‘Cheiro, His Imperial Majesty says that all you 
have told him might have been read in a book dealing 
with his life that anyone could have access to. But to 
make a final test of your powers, he propounds this 
question : Can you tell him exactly what is happen- 
ing at Teheran, his capital at this moment? Your 
statement will be tested by a cable sent off at once. 
Speak, Cheiro, for the Shah commands.” 

Bowing dutifully, I desired from the Shah some 
personal object that I might hold in my hand. He im- 
mediately gave me a small silk handkerchief plucked 
from his breast. Crushing this in my palm, I closed 
my eyes and with all my force of will concentrated. 

For a few seconds-—and it seemed like an age—I 
found my mental canvas a hopeless blank. It seemed 
to me that a dry, chuckling laugh issued from the 
sarcastic lips of the ruler of Persia. And then, sud- 
denly—how, I cannot explain—a picture formed with 
startling distinctness before my inward sight. I did 
not hesitate any longer. Opening my eyes and looking 
full at the Shah, I said: 

“Your Majesty, grave cvents are happening in 
Teheran, your capital, this very hour! The governor 
of the city has been thrown into jail by the mob on 
account of serious food riots that have raged for several 
days. He isin danger of being a victim to the rage of 
the people against the price of bread and fish.” 

The Shah gave a gasp of astonishment, and then 
his face grew a shade darker. 

Half rising from his settee, he said loudly : 

“You know nothing ! You are an_ impostor. 
What you say is impossible in my kingdom. Go!” 
And I found myself being ushered out of the room by 
a rather scared-looking Grand Vizier. 

I returned to my consulting-rooms with mixed 
cmotions. I felt convinced that my clairvoyant picture 
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mirrored the truth. And yet—supposing that it did 
not r 

The next day a Persian aide-de-camp rushed into 
my rooms, He seemed labouring under an unusual 
degree of excitement. 

‘Come at once, Cheiro,” he almost shouted, and 
began to drag me towards my coat and hat. ‘His 
Majesty the Shah wants you immediately.” 

I must confess that my heart sank. But not a 
word further could I get out of the officer. 

I was ushered into the presence of the ruler. As 
soon as I entered, the Shah inclined his head to me 
gravely, while at the same time I noticed he held a 
cable in his hand. 

' Cheiro,” he said with infinite courtesy, ‘I have 
done you an injustice. You are—wonderful !” 

And then he read a cable from his capital, in res- 
ponse to onc sent the day previously. It announced 
that the governor had over-taxed the people on their 
wheat and fish, that a revolution had broken out, and 
that he was in prison. The advice of the Grand 
Vizier was requested. 

Congratulations showered about my ears. It was 
a triumph. 

I treasure among my possessions a decoration 
bestowed upon me by the grateful Shah Muzzaffer-ed- 
Din, an exquisite piece of workmanship, the Lion and 
Sun of Persia. 

At this second interview the Shah desired that I 
would work out my system of numbers as relating to 
his life. He gave me his birth date, March 25th 
1853, and in due course I worked out a chart of his 
days. According to this, he ran a grave danger of 
assassination. He had succeeded his father when the 
latter had fallen a victim to a fanatic who had imbibed 
anarchistic ideas. It was remarkable how fatal was 
the figure 2” in the life of the Shah. The attempt 
to assassinate him in Paris occurred on August 2nd. 


In glancing through my notes connected with the 
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Shah, I am reminded of a very sinister client who 
called upon me the day following. 


PHILIP HENRY LAROCHE 


On the afternoon in question, a handsome-looking 
man was announced. He was garbed in the height of 
fashion, carried a top hat, and exhaled expensive scent. 
I judged him to be a rich Frenchman. 

After a few words he asked me to read his future 
and he stretched out a pair of singularly beautiful 
hands upon the cushion. I examined them carefully. 
While so doing, I was conscious of a growing feeling 
of hostility to this well-spoken, dapper gentleman. 
Why? I could not say. But after a few moments I 
looked into his face and said: 

T make it a rule to be absolutely honest with my 
clients. If I cannot get on terms of sympathy with 
them, I am powerless to sense the future as I would 
wish todo. Shall I go one” 

The gentleman gave a peculiar smile. He said 
sottly: 

‘Cheiro, 1 came here because I have faith in 
your powers. Be open with me. Tell me what you 
see.” 

It was just at that moment I saw in his palm a 
linc that filled me with consternation. I have seen it 
before—yes, I have seen it even in the hand of a beau- 
tiful woman. I had marked it in the shapely palm 
of a famous doctor, whose last days were spent in the 
hospital of Sing Sing prison, New York. It is the 
murderer’s mark. 

While these thoughts were coursing through my 
mind, my caller said: 

“Cheiro, I am about to be married to a lovely 
young girl. ‘Tell me—will her life be long and shall 
I find happiness in this match?” 

How can I account for the sensation that filled 
my mind at these words! For I realized, in a fashion 
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beyond doubt, that I was face to face with one of life’s 
enigmas—the calculating murderer. 

There is written in your hand a message of Fate 
that is a very terrible one,” I said slowly, wondering in 
what words to clothe my message. ‘' You know your- 
self better than I do. I see that you are loved by a 
woman and I see, too, that your happiness will be short- 
lived. As to the reason, perhaps that rests with you.” 

His face grew pale, and his peculiar eyes glittered 
with a sinister lustre. I felt that my shaft had struck 
home; but brushing aside my remarks as applied per- 
sonally, my visitor began to speak of great criminals, 
of whom he evidently possessed a rarc knowledge. 
Particularly he dilated upon the crime of Pranzini, 
the scented dandy who made love to innumerable 
women and afterwards destroyed them; he spoke, too, 
of Lugi, the Italian murderer, who married his intend- 
ed victims and then slowly tortured them to death. 

After occupying my attention for about half an 
hour, my caller signed his name, ‘Philip Laroche,” in 
my book and added a compliment as to my skill. I 
felt an indescribable sense of relief when he was gone. 
I reflected, too, that perhaps I had been inclined to be 
too severe with him—that at the worst he was but a 
man of abnormal temperament—and I hoped he 
would fight against any evil instincts. 

About three months later, Marseilles, and indeed 
all France, was startled by a terrible crime. A young 
lady, married three weeks, was found in a trunk, the 
corpse having been cruelly mutilated. ‘The hue and 
cry was out for the husband. His name was given as 
Henri Dupont. In a few days he was captured and 
interrogated. Wuth a thrill of excitement I saw his 
real name given—Philippe Henry Laroche—and from 
the published pictures I easily recognized him as my 
visitor with the murderer’s mark upon his palm |! 

To-day the science of the present is coming to the 
rescue of the so-called superstition of the past. All 
over the world scientists are little by little sweeping 
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aside prejudice and beginning to study occult questions. 
Perhaps the “whys and wherefores” of such things 
may one of these days be as easily explained as are 
those wireless waves of electricity that carry messages 
from land to land. 


“Ships that pass in the night, 

And speak each other in passing ; 
Only a signal shown, 

And a distant voice in the darkness ; 
So, on the ocean of life 

We pass and speak one another, 
Only a look and a voice, 

Then darkness again and a silence’ 


Extracts from Testimonials from the Autograph Book, which was 
open to the Public in Cheiro’s Consulting Rooms 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
‘Since God has then placed in our hands lines that tell of our 
past and our future, I only regret that from these lines one cannot 
read the future of those dear to us, so that we might warn them also 
of dangers to avoid. But God doeth all things well—so be it then.” 
—Sarah Bemhardt. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 


‘'' Cheiro’ has told my past and future with wonderful accuracy 
especially with regard to the immediate future which he could not 
possibly have known.”’—Newcastle. 


THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM 


““Cheiro’, the past quite accurate—may you prove right as to 
the future. Many thanks for your clear staterments and charming 
way of telling the tale of life.’—H. Russell Wakefield. 


MARK TWAIN 


““Cheiro” has exposed my character to me with humiliating 
accuracy. I ought not to confess to this accuracy ; still, I am moved 
to do it.’—Mark Twain. (Samuel Clemens, D.C.L., creator of Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, known to the world as Mark Twain). 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX (the famous Poetess) 


“ The study of people gifted with occult powers has interested 
me for several years. I have met and consulted scores during these 
studies. In every respect I consider ‘Cheiro’ the most highly gifted 
of all. He helps as well as astonishes.”—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


DR. GEORGE NUNDY 


“" Cheiro’ has told me with wonderful accuracy facts regarding 
my past life.”—George Nundy, M.A., LL.D. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER (celebrated writer) 
““Cheiro’ has told my past with the most absolute accuracy.” 
—John Strange Winter. 
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SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF (formerly Minister to Persia) 


‘I have been much struck by ' Cheiro’s’ extraordinary power of 
analysis.’—H. Drummond Wolff. 


MELTON-PRIOR (War Correspondent, Daily Telegraph) 


“*Cheiro’ has inspired me with veneration for Palmistry to an 
appalling extent.’”—Melton-Prior. 


MRS. E. L. CURLING 


When I first came to 'Cherio’ he foretold me events which 
have since come to pass.” —E. L. Curling. 


G. MacCARTIE, ESQ. 


“* Cheiro’ told me with marvellous accuracy events to take place 
in the three following months, every one of them being fulfilled. 
Facts go further than empty words of praise.”—G. MacCartie. 


GEORGE EDWARDES (Manager, Gaiety Theatre, London) 
"To say I have been astorished at what ‘Cheiro’ has told me 
would not properly convey my thoughts. He is indeed a marvellous 


man—I only wish he'd let me live a little longer (63).’—George 
Edwardes. 


N.B.—George Edwardes died when he was sixty-three years old 
(see Public Press) 


ANNA RUPERT : 

“Sometimes a woman is at last persuaded that a clever man can 
read her—I have never given in, but candidly confess ‘ Cheiro’ 
should be called the exception, as he is by far the cleverest man ever 
met by.”—Anna Rupert. 


“RITA” (the famous novelist ) 


'' Cheiro’ has certainly astonished me with his accurate read- 
ing of my hand. I feel words are a poor expression of my satisfac- 
tion,”’—"' Rita”. 


LANGTON BAYLEY (Editor, Hearth and Home) 


“A sceptic I came—I go a convert to the undoubted power 
wielded by ‘ Cheiro.’’””"—Langton Bayley. 


LOIE FULLER 

“The marvellous things ‘Cheiro’ read in my hand in 1890 
have more to my surprise than I can tell—been proven to be absolute- 
ly true.”—Léie Fuller, 1893, 
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GRACE HARDINGE 

This is my second visit and I must state that one or two most 
important events predicted four or five months ago by ‘ Cheiro’ have 
come true, all the more remarkable, in that they were quite unexpect- 
ed.”—Grace Hardinge. 


o 


E. WATKIN MILLS 

"I, who have had no belief in Palmistry, have been told every- 
thing so truly that has happened in my past by ‘ Cheiro,’ that I must 
become a believer.”—E. Watkin Mills. 


WEEDON GROSSMITH (Actor-Manager ) 
Most excellent and true.”—Yours sincerely, Weedon Grossmith. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT 
‘'* Cherio’ has recalled my Past from my hand—more accurate- 
ly than I could have done from memory myself.”—Florence Marryat. 


OSCAR WILDE 
“To ‘ Cheiro,—The mystery of the world is the visible, not the 
invisible.”’—Oscar Wilde. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL PONSONBY 
‘''Cheiro’ is really marvellous.”—J. Ponsonby, Lt.-Col. 


MRS. LANGTRY 


“"Cheiro’s’ predictions of my future will influence me in all 
my dealings—because I am so impressed by the extraordinary precision 
with which he read my past.’—Lillie Langtry. 


H. H. THE PRINCESS KARAGEORGEVITCH 

“How wonderful your gift of prophecy! Two years ago you 
predicted for me the impossible—and your prediction has been ful- 
filled.’”’—-Isadore M. Pratt. 


N.B.—Written before her marriage to Prince Karageorgevitch. 


ROBERT S. HICHENS (Author of The Garden of Allah, etc.) 
IT have visited many Occultists, but never met with any so 
minute and extraordinarily accurate as ‘ Cheiro.’ ’—Robert S. Hichens. 


CHARLES FLETCHER 
“There certainly must be an immense Power in this Study of 
the Hand which, unti] I came to 'Cheiro,’ I did not believe in.” 
—Charles Fletcher, 
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LADY SPENCER CHURCHILL 


“Am much pleased with my interview with ‘ Cheiro.—Augusta 
Spencer Churchill. 


LOUIS FELBERMAN (Author) 

‘T consider ‘Cheiro’ a most marvellous man. Every word that 
he told me is perfectly true and will serve me as a guide as to my 
future career.”—Louis Felberman (Author of Hungary and its 
People). 


SIR WILLIAM ROBINSON (former Governor of Hong Kong) 


" Cheiro’ has read my hand with the most extraordinary accu- 
racy.’—William Robinson. 


STUART CUMBERLAND (World-renowned Thought Reader) 


“Frankly, I think ‘Cheiro’ knows me quite as well as I know 
myself.”—Stuart Cumberland. 


LAWRIE ARMITAGE 
“How wonderful you are—I came to you a year ago, and you 
predicted what I thought was the impossible, but your predictions 
have been fulfilled. I cannot say enough—only all has come true.”— 
Lawrie Armitage. 


Mrs. LEIGH HUNT WALLACE 

“T had heard much of the wonders of ‘Cheiro,’ but a consultation 
demonstrated his powers to be so phenomenal, both to myself and 
my husband, that we query whether some psychic power is not 


responsible for his deeper delvings into the inner recesses of our 
more secret selves.’—G. Leigh Hunt Wallace. 


MADAME CALVE, (the famous Singer) 

“*Cheiro’ ma’a dit des choses terriblement vraies dans les 
lignes de ma main, par ses conseils il mevite de bien grande 
malheurs.’”—Emma Calvé. 


CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE (Authoress) 


“There is a resemblance almost uncanny between one’s past as 
described by ‘ Cheiro,’ and one’s past as related in a well-kept journal 
of one’s own.”——Constance Sutcliffe. 


TOD SLOAN (the famous Jockey ) 
" A positive fact.’—J. Tod Sloan, 
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MRS. BROWN POTTER (Cclebrated Actress) 
‘Oh wonderful, wonderful and most wonderful.’’—Cora 
Urquhart Potter. 


RUDOLPH ARONSON (Theatre Proprietor) 
“'Cheiro’ is more than wonderful.’—Rudolph Aronson, New 
York. 


MRS. FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER (Authoress) 

* Cheiro’ is the first palmist who has ever succeeded with me ; 
his judgment of my character and history is remarkable.’—Florence 
Fenwick Miller. 


SIR LIONEL PHILLIPS (Financier) 


Until I visited ‘Cheiro’ I had no conception that the secrets 
of one’s life were imprinted in one’s hands. To those who would 
conceal their history from the gaze of any fellow creature, I would 
say, avoid an interview with ‘ Cheiro.’ ’—Lionel Phillips. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER (Chair of Oriental Languages, 
Oxford ). 
"Who are blind? Those who do not see the invisible world.” — 
F. Max Miiller. 


JULIA NEILSON-TERRY 
‘“ Wonderful.”—Julia Neilson-Terry. 


GIOVANI PERUGINI 


*Cheiro’s’ remarkable predictions when crossing the Atlantic 
in September, 1893, on the s. s. Paris, were not alone curious but 
have every one been verified.’’—Giov. Perugini. 


DR. MARY E. HENNESSY 


"“Cheiro’ has read my hand and given me a photograph of my 
life and nature. I consider him a rare genius.’—Mary E. 
Hennessy, M.D. 


WALTER RICHARDSON 


“You predicted the death of my wife in six to eight months. I 
call to say it actually occurred within the time stated. Other matters 
also came equally correct—Walter Richardson. 


THE REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE (Boston, U. S. A.) 


“IT am greatly interested in the reading of my hand. Its accuracy 
gives me great respect for the work of ‘ Cheiro.’”’—Minot J. Savage. 
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LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON (Authoress) 

‘‘T have never met anyone who has so understood my inner life, 
my intimate history, as has ‘Cheiro’. His insight is like divination, 
and to meet him is a remarkable delight.”—Louise Chandler Moulton. 


HENRY NEVILLE (Famous Actor) 


‘My interview has confirmed my conviction that your powers 
of reading the hand are marvellous.”—Henry Neville. 


GOVERNOR PINGREE OF MICHIGAN. 


‘"Cheiro’ is so accurate there is no chance for argument.’—H. 
S. Pingree. 


C. S$. ATKINSON (Washington) 

‘“ Among other things you predicted that I would make a change 
in my business on October 7th 1895, although at that time there was 
apparently nothing, as far as I know, to warrant any such supposi- 
tion. In the latter part of September, events so shaped themselves 
that the change was apparent—but it did not occur until October 7th 
the very date named by you.’—C. 5S. Atkinson. 


STEELE M. LEE 
“The predictions which you made from reading my hand two 
years ago have been marvellously fulfilled, and I return for a new 


delineation with firmer belief in your remarkable ability.”—Steele 
M. Lee. 


MADAME LUCILLE 
‘To ‘Cheiro’s’ encouraging words and predictions I owe my 
life’s success and happiness.”—Lucille (London, 1896). 


C. TALBOT COKE 

‘‘T confess in again presenting my hands to ‘Cheiro’ to a feeling 
of wonder whether he would discern all that has befallen since last we 
met. That he has done so only strengthens and confirms my admira- 
tion for this modern Seer.’”—C, Talbot Coke. 


AGNES C. THOMSON 

In 1892 '‘ Cheiro’ foretold that I would have within three years 
an escape from a violent death at sea. In 1895 I was crossing the 
Channel from Dieppe to Newhaven in the Seaford when the Lyon 
collided with us and in forty minutes from the time of the collision 
the Seaford foundered.”’—Agnes C. Thomson. 
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HART BROUGHTON 


“*Cheiro’ helped me over the hardest battle of my whole life.” 
---Hart Broughton. 


JUDGE WILLIAM A. VINCENT (Chicago) 


“T do not know when I have employed twenty minutes more 
profitably ; you told me of things which I supposed were known only 
by myself, and fairness compels me to say that the mirror which you 
presented to me was surprisingly accurate and faithful."—Wm. A. 
Vincent. 


MADAME NELLIE MELBA (the celebrated prima donna) 


“You are wonderful—what more can I say.”—Dame Nellie 
Melba, G.B.E. 


REV. EVERARD BLAKE, A.K.C. 


‘*Cheiro’ not only told me the leading incidents in my life, 
Kut also most likely predictions with regard to my future.’—Everard 
Blake, A.K.C. 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE (Editor Frank Leslie’s Publications) 


“Your hand reading is so startlingly true that your possession of 
this mysterious skill or faculty might well inspire fear, were it accom- 
panied by less of perfect trust and discretion.” —Frank Leslie. 


DR. ROBERT T. COOPER 


'""Cheiro’ mapped out the leading characteristics of my past 
life with great accuracy. The subject is certainly deserving of calm 
and scientific study.’”—Robert T. Cooper, M.D. (London). 


CHARLES B. HOWRY (Assistant Attorney-General, U.S.A.) 
““Cheiro’s’ powers in the portrayal of characteristics, mental 
and physical, from the line of the human hand, are so truly great as 


his revelations are marvellously accurate and strange.”—Charles B. 
Howry. 


CONSTANCE COLLIER 


“The prophecies you made for me when I was between sixteen 
and seventeen, and which I wrote down at the time, have come true 
in every detail. With gratitude and thanks.”—Constance Collier. 


EDNA MAY. 


““ Cheiro,’ your predictions made as far back as 1898 have every 
one come true as the years have passed by. I am truly grateful.”— 
Edna May Lewison. 
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LILLIAN GISH 


“The Great ‘Cheiro,’ with my utmost respect and admiration, 
most humbly and gratefully.”—Lillian Gish. 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
‘Many thanks for the most absorbing few hours of my initiation 
into things mystic.”’—Douglas Fairbanks. 


MARY PICKFORD 


T waited long to meet the Great ‘Cheiro’ and I can't tell how 
wonderful this meeting has been for me.”—Mary Pickford. 


FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER 


‘“Cheiro was very remarkable in his knowledge of my character, 
my surrounding, and (as far as I can myself see) the probabilities 
of my life. His rooms are crowded—and no wonder.’’—Florence 
Fenwick Miller. 


SIR EDWARD MARSHALL HALL, k.c. 


November, 1924 
Dear ‘ Cheiro,’ 
‘It may interest you to know that I have just been re-reading 
the deductions you make from the lines on my hand in August, 1899, 
and I find that they have proved to be wonderfully true.”—Yours 
very truly, E. Marshall Hall. 


Individually there are clergymen and priests of every denomina- 
tion who believe in this study as accurate means of knowing charac- 
ter and interpreting the tendencies, inherent or otherwise, that may 
effect the future of the individual. During my career hundreds of 
my clients were representatives of one Church or another. In Lon- 
don, the celebrated Father Vaughan, after his visit to me, wrote: 
“God bless you. Be a sower as well as a reaper.’ Hus characte- 
ristic words and signature lie before me as I write. 

The recent Bishop of Birmingham wrote in my Autograph Book : 
"To ‘ Cheiro.’ 

The past is accurate—may you prove right as to the future.— 
Many thanks for your clear statements and charming way of telling 
the tale of life.” 

H. Russell Wakefield. 


The principal Director of the Methodist Assemblies in America, 
the Rev. Dr. Davidson, wrote : 
M 
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‘The moral tone of all ‘Cheiro’ says is uplifting and helpful. 
I believe in ‘Cheiro’ and am so far turned from my scepticism that I 
am going to study further along these lines of thought.” 
Wilbur L. Davidson, D.D. 


‘Cheiro’ has taken the impressions of the hands of well-known 
persons. Here are the names of some: 
Lord Kitchener of Khartoum 
Lord Avebury 
Lord Leighton, P.R.A., 
Lord Russell of Killowen 
Lady Henry Somerset 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 
Sir Edwin Armold 
Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Gen. Sir Redvers Buller, V.C. 
The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., 
The Rt. Hon. Austen Chamberlain, M.P., 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.P., K.G., O.M., 
Mark Twain 
Swami Vivekanand 
W. T. Stead 
Mary Pickford 
Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
Mme. Nellie Melba 
Mme. Nordica 
Dr. Annie Besant 


Other testimonials equally remarkable, but too numerous to in- 
clude in these pages, are from the following : 

Lord Charles Beresford ; Lord Russell of Killowen, (Lord Chief 
Justice of England), Lord Kitchener of Khartoum; Sir Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.1.,(Author of Light of Asia); Gen. Sir Red- 
vers Buller, K.c.B.; Sir Arthur Sullivan ; The Rt. Hon. Austin Chamber- 
lain, M.P.; The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P.; The Countess of 
Aberdeen ; Lady Henry Sommerset; Lady Lindsay; Col. R. G. 
Ingersoll; Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D.; Madame Nordica; Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Litt. D., P.T.s. (Miss Annie Wright Wood) ; Swami 
Vivekananda; Mr. William Whiteley ; Mr. H. N. Higinbothan : 
Mrs. French-Shelden (the African Explorer) ; A. W. Molesworth ; 
Rev. Godfrey Biddulph ; Georgie Esmond ; Ina Goldsmith : Helen 
Ferrers ; Mrs. Louise Jopling (the famous artist); Louisa Rhodes ; 
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Sarah Brooke ; Nella Sewell ; Ella Peel; Malcolm Carter; D. C. 
Stapleton ; W. T. Stead (Editor, Review of Reviews) ; Rose Buckelcy ; 
Mrs. Talbot-Smith ; Adeline Sergeant ; Violet Hope Wynne ; Alicia 
Adelaide Needham (the Composer); Henry Bedford ; Olga Brandon ; 
Rita Caritta; Mrs. Bernhard Whishaw; Mary A. Davison ; John 
Halifax; J. Huntley McCarthy; Annic Irish; Henry Pagden ; 
J. Herman Dickson ; Sir George Lewis ; Lord Piree ; Emelia Harris ; 
F. R. W. Cooper ; Edith Power ; F. Vincent Day ; Alice Millar ; M. 
F. Foote ; Lt. Richard Pinker ; M. Rutterford ; Stella Maris ; E. M. 
Tait ; Genie C. Norreys ; Mortimer Menpes; the famous painter, 
Lord Leighton, P. R. A.; Holmer Beatty ; Edward W. Parker ; Claude 
Welby ; G. F. G. Wildes ; E. W. Beckett ; D. C. Probyn (Lt.), R. A.; 
Esther Davis ; May Berkeley ; Edyth Haliday ; Enid Collier; J. L. 
de Maupas ; James C. Douglas ; C. Hellyer ; J. K. White ; J. Comyns 
Carr; H. B. Irving ; Maris Eveleen Meredith ; Lady Palmer; J. J. 
Lamprey ; Nora Vynne; J. V. Smedley ; Carrie J. Miles; Neville 
Lynn ; Cora Poole; M. Abbey; Ethel Gurney Hughes; Edith E. 
Case ; H. M. Barnes (Lt.), R. A.; A. E. Pearson ; M. M. Brooke ; 
Marian Palliser; Maude Webster; E. L. Curling; Maude Poole: 
A. W. Chrumsk ; W .R. Alloway ; Colonel Dinsmore ; S. B. Pember- 
ton; William Bonny ; Albinia Rolland ; Lucie Heaton Armstrong ; 
Florence Waring ; Isabel Ellisen ; C. Ashton Jonson ; Douglas Ver- 
non; Harry H. Peel; Connie Sims Reeves; Alice C. Tudway :; 
Eugenie Wieland; M. Ffolliott; Rose Barton; -Agnes Ffolliott ; 
Florence Pelly ; Ethel Gardener ; Mrs. Wm. H. Leesing ; Archdeacon 
Boissaux ; Lilian Bell; Marshall P. Wilder; Florence Swift (of 
Chicago); Princess de Montglyon; Margaret Chandos-Pole; M. 
Louisa Lewis ; E. F. Lyons; H. M. E. Stanton; W. F. Holcombe, 
M.D.; John Theodore Bentley ; Maude Fortescue; Lord Alfred 
Douglas; Lady Olive Douglas; Marjorie Williamson; Clarence 
Eddy ; Debruyers ; James R. Keene (of New York) Princess de Chi- 
may ; Junezi Rigo ; Maud Conne ; Amelia Compton Swift ; Jessie M. 
Holland ; John C. Juking; E. G. Colonna; Hubert Carter; A. F. 
Hirtzel ; A. K. Ghose ; Duchess d’Avrey ; Marie Babington Corr ; 
Maria Harris; John Cook; Ethel de Foublanque; Mina Lucas ; 
Edith Kettlewell ; Geo. Power ; David Bispham ; Etta Proctor Ottis ; 
Richard Harlow ; Alma W. Powell ; Rubie Carpenter ; Eleanor Holmes 
Lindsey ; Lily Hanbury; Hilda Hanbury; J. Nutcombe Gould ; 
Helen Thompson Pelouze ; Getrude E. Wright ; Joseph Jefferson (of 
Rip Van Winkle fame); Mary Florence Taft ; H. N. Higinbotham 
(President Chicago World’s Fair); H. Gordon Selfridge (founder of 
Selfridges, London); Rev. W. Page Hopps; M. E. Hitchcock ; Alice 
H. Wright ; Mrs. Bernard-Beers ; Comtesse Anna de Bremont ; Harold 
Hardy ; Nettie Hopper ; Simon Burg (Wall Street Banker): S. Kurino 
(Japanese Minister); Mrs. H. B. Plant ; Alice V. Densmore ; Annoe 
S. Mahan ; Fanny E. Abbott ; Sylvia Cole ; Violet C. Royal ; Pheroze 
Langrana ; Cissio Loftus ; Georgiana Kingscote ; Lucas Cleeve ; Mary 
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Dowling Burt ; Mrs. Schnyler Hamilton ; Frances Cook ; A. E. Pail- 
lard ; Richard Croker of Tammany Hall ; Elso Fitz-Gibbon ; W. H. 
Jackson ; C. T. Hargrove ; Mrs. Graeme Harrison; Neal McCay ; 
Arthur Cyril Weld ; H. D. Watson ; Ellen Dietrick ; Geo. H. Towle ; 
C. W. Fiske ; B. N. Leggett ; St. Cyr ; Richard Blumenthal ; Dorothy 
Ailesbury ; Lord Craven ; A. L. Brooke ; Blanche Stone-Berton ; Ella 
Banister ; M. S$. Macintyre; Elmira Trevelin ; Juliette Neville; A. 
Balfour ; Violet Melnotte ; Esther Palliser ; Laura Johnson ; Charles 
Dewynter ; Mary Ansell ; Alma Stanley ; A. W. Benson ; F. Graham ; 
Fanny Wentworth ; Lady Eleanor Harbord ; E. Nesbit ; Odette Lyle ; 
Rev. R. Everard Blake (Assistant King’s Chaplain) ; Frank Burbeck ; 
Laurette Compstock ; James Macnight ; A. B. Cohn ; Frank Comer ; 
Aimee K. Scott ; Evelin Wright ; K. L. Collard ; Annie Neville ; Jennie 
McNulty ; J. Ewen; Ray Craig-McKerrow ; William Arbuthnot ; 
Violet Cameron ; Mary Scott Rowland ; Adelaide Gutmann ; Laura 
Boothe ; Marion Foster ; Harriett Vernon ; Frances Raymond ; E. 
Greville-Nugent ; E. F. Charleville ; Emily H. Bury ; Lucy Kuypers ; 
Ethel Ross-Selwicke ; Amelia M. Barker; Irene Whistler ; Mary 
Kimler Clask ; Margaret Smith ; “ Janotha” ; Lillian Russell ; Elsie 
Irving ; Lothe Alter ; Louise Black Clarke ; Sarah White Lee ; Evelyn 
Sutherland ; Anna B. Taylor-Cole ; Estelle Sylvane Oakes ; Elizabeth 
P. Saunders ; Francis Hitchcock, M.D.; Amelia E. Barr (Authress ; 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, the Explorer, and many thousands of others too 
numerous to quote. 


EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PRESS 


"Heart and Home,” August 4 

Cheiro is a wonder. I have had my hand told before, but never 
so minutely, never so absolutely correctly. Every detail of my charac- 
ter, as I alone can know it, was given swiftly and unerringly. My 
relations with various people were described. My emotions were ana- 
lyzed and traced back to their beginnings. I was told my ambition in 
life, my hesitation in choosing a career, what I had at first imagined to 
be my true bent, and what I should eventually find my true bent to be. 
The exact state of my health now and in the past was given ; and then 
Cheiro, having thoroughly convinced me of his claims upon my time 
and intelligence, proceeded to read me some of the dark, mysterious 
future. I know in what year I shall die, in what year I shall lose 
money, when I shall marry, and when I shall attain success. At least 
I feel as if I knew it, for if Cheiro can read the past, as he undoubted- 
ly can, why should he not read the future ? 
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“ Life,’ August 13 
The past is an open book to Cheiro(he has read some thousands 
of hands during his life time), the present is clear as noon, while the 
future 1s unraveled with no particle of hesitancy. Men of letters, 
scientists, and all grades of profession have affixed their names to 
appreciative notice of his achievements. 


“The Morning,’ July 6 


Cheiro’s mission is the science of the hand. He dealt with The 
Morning reporter’s hand successfully, and on a scientific basis. The 
right 1s the one he reads from ; it is the hand we make as far as the 
lines upon it are concerned. Any development of the brain is indicat- 
ed by the lines which he traces. He has letters of acknowledgment 
of his success as a palmist from hundreds of people known to 
fame in this England of ours. 


‘The Pelican,’ September 10 


I have had my hands read many a time, but never has any one 
been able to tell me what Cheiro did yesterday. Every little detail 
connected with my past he explained so minutely, so correctly ; 
even certain things I had thought of doing only a few days before. 
He is not a fortune-teller or a thought-reader—at least he does not 
pose as either; he simply reads your hand in a straightforward 
manner, without paying you any compliments. He explains exactly 
what every line means, shows you where it ends or crosses another, 
and gives you the reason why. Cheiro’s autograph-book is filled with 
testimonials from scientific men and women of the day. 


Society,” October 29 
Cheiro the palmist, whose salon has been so extensively visited 
during the season, maintains that cheiromancy is a science, but his 
marvellous intuition strikes all those who have submitted themselves 
to his examination. Neither the past, the present, nor the future 
of the most perfect strangers seem to be veiled mysteries to him. 


“The Lady,” October 13 


A visit to Cheiro is fraught with much interest, for it is a 
decidedly novel experience to have your inner thoughts and character 
calmly and candidly set forth, all the chief events of your past life 
quietly narrated, and predictions for the future confidently pro- 
nounced. Nor is there any mystery in all this, as Cheiro carefully 
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explains every line as he proceeds, giving the name of each one and 
his theory concerning it—a theory which certainly works out with 
Startling exactness. 


‘“ Woman,’ October 19 


How far palmists may be permitted by a higher Power to read 
the future is not for me to say, but that Cheiro read that the whole 
conditions that must necessarily affect my future life had changed in 
the last few years it is idle to deny ; but setting past and future 
aside, no one, however anxious to decry the palmist’s art, can let 
Cheiro read their hands without marvelling at his microscopic deli- 
neation, in slow, well-chosen words, of one’s disposition, one’s inner 
Self. 

He tells one of weak points, points to guard against, as well as 
those to cherish; of fancies, ambitions, and aspirations which we 
thought hidden from every one but ourselves. 


“Whitehall Review,’ February 25 


My belief in Palmistry and the truth of it has been confirmed 
by a visit to that well-known, clever Palmist, Cheiro. However 
skeptical you may be, one must be inclined to believe that there is 
truth in Palmistry when your past life can be read so accurately by 
a Stranger. 


Cheiro tested by the “ New York World.’ 


Without knowing either the names or the positions in life of any 
of the people, and without asking a question or any beating about 
the bush, Cheiro read from impressions of hands on paper the life 
and characteristics of each person with the most wonderful accuracy. 

(See article, New York World, November 26, 1893.) 


“ The Morning Journal,” December 17 
It would seem as if this prince of palmists, Cheiro, were a 
descendant of the old Egyptian sorcerers, by the remarkable and 
almost uncanny ease with which he read the lives of people whose 
hands we showed him impression of on paper, without giving him 
the slightest clue as to who the people were. 


“The Recorder,” New York, October 2 
Cheiromancy, as practised by Cheiro, is an exact science. The 
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hand contains an epitome of the life’s record, and also of the destiny 
which awaits each man. 


“Sunday Advertiser,’ New York, October 29 


Cheiro has extraordinary power, absorbed from unusual sources 
and knowledge acquired in peculiar ways; there is no doubt that 
he possesses the faculty of reading human nature to a wonderful 
degree. 


“The World,’ New York, November 12 
In London, Cheiro was the rage, and read the hands of every- 
body who was anybody, including royalty. The aggregate of his 
hand-reading up to date is 100,000. 


“The Press,’ New York, February 18 

Cheiro is a veritable wizard, a necromancer, a magician, a 
male witch who would have been burned at the stake in the days of 
Cotton Mather. Cheiro’s history is as strange as his profession. 
The blood of many nations flows in his veins and makes him cos- 
mopolitan. He lived among the Brahmans for two years, and in the 
summer of ‘92 turned up in New Bond Street, London, and con- 
verted the greatest skeptics to belief in palmistry—at least in his 
method of doing it. 


"Current Literature,” February 1 


Cheiro has studied the hand from a purely scientific standpoint. 
He is just twenty-six years of age, and last year his rooms in New 
Bond Street, London, were filled with the most fashionable people, 
and he was entertained everywhere by the social leaders of the city. 
He has written one or two valuable books on his favourite subject, 
and altogether can best be described, in Blanche Roosevelt’s own 
words, as “ marvellous, most marvellous ! ” 


‘Once a Week,” March 3lst 


Cheiro’s reading is minute, clear, and logical. He does not 
generalize or fall back upon mere indications of character, but goes 
straight to the very heart of the matter, showing where, when, and 
why you have failed, what possibilities lie before you, and what 
moral forcc must be brought to bear to prevent failure in the future, 
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Swiftly and unerringly he lays bare every detail of your character 
as you alone can know it. He can even describe your relations with 
other people and the influences they have had on your life. 


“Frank Leslie’s Weekly,” May 10th 


Cheiro is on his tour around the world, but proposes to remain 
for an extended time in India, where a welcome is awaiting him. He 
is to be the guest of a Maharaja, and is to have the use of certain 
ancient works on Cheiromanty, which many of the Indian potentates 
are anxious to revive. During his season in London he read nearly 
twenty thousand palms, for which he has many letters of commen- 
dation from royalty, statesmen, servants, and both men and women 
prominent in the world. 


"The Boston Herald,’ May 5th 


Cheiro can tell without error the field or fields in which a person 
can distinguish himself, if in any. He can reveal to him his whole 
inner nature; he can warn him of impending dangers, especially 
when these take the form of an evil tendency, unchecked often 
because unknown or of a disease existent in germ; he can even 
foretell with considerable accuracy of time and circumstance the 
chief events of the life. 


" The Boston Post,” May 12th 


Cheiro is a solid, sensible, earnest student whose knowledge 
of hands is inborn, since from earliest childhood fate has led him to 
tne close study of human nature as revealed in the shapes and lines 
of the hand. 


The Boston Journal,” April 7th 
Cheiro is a scientist, and furthermore makes no mystery of his 
Science. He has proved by his life and experience that it can be 
used for the help and advancement of the human race, both morally 
and mentally. 


“The Boston Budget,” June 3rd 
Cheiro, 1s one of the most remarkable scientists that the world 
has ever known. His great learning, the thoughtful, the philosophic 
power, the charm of personality in Cheiro makes his counsel of value, 
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and raises his work to a scholarly and scientific basis. His occult 
knowledge is vast and genuine, and the true seeker after the higher 
life cannot but find in his aid the most potent stimulus. 


PRESS NOTICES OF LECTURES 


“The New York Herald,’ February 25th 


Cheiro’s lecture before “ The Lotus Club” was extremely in- 
teresting. He showed that Palmistry was a reliable guide not only 
to character, but to events. 


'' The Boston Herald,’ April 19th 


Chickering Hall was crowded yesterday with a distinguished 
audience to hear Cheiro, who is now making a tour of the world in 
the interests of his science. In his lecture proper Cheiro pointed to 
the great antiquity of Palmistry, and to the repute in which it has 
been held by the first minds of antiquity. He gave in detail some of 
the medical and scientific reasons on which the truth of Cheiromancy 
rested. He also pointed to its practical uses in life, in its unity in the 
knowledge of health and disease, as well as for the revelation of 
character and hereditary tendencies. The lecture also expounded the 
oriental philosophy of life that went along with the science, and made 
an eloquent plea for it on the ground of its thoroughly scientific charac- 
ter and its superior humanity. Cheiro is young and handsome in 
feature. He makes a most engaging lecturer. He held his audience 
to the last, and at the end was greeted with unstinted applause. 


‘ Boston Saturday Evening Gazette,” April 20th 
Cheiro, the Palmist, called forth the large and fashionable assem- 
blage at Chickering Hall on Thursday afternoon, when his lecture 
on Palmistry from a scientific standpoint, together with the relation 
of several incidents of his early life, proved a rare interest. 


' The Evening Item,” Lynn, June 4th 
Cheiro, the celebrated Palmist, gave a remarkable lecture on his 
science before a large fashionable audience at Odd Fellows’ Hall, on 
Monday evening. The speaker not only understood his subject, but 
was also a thorough master of the art of laying his facts and explana- 
tions before his audience in such a way that their attention and inte- 
rest was kept to the last. He was heartily applauded at the close. 
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“The Boston Herald, June 16th 
Cheiro delivered a most instructive and entertaining lecture on 
his art, illustrated by Stereopticon Views of hands of famous people, 
in the Association Hall last night. In spite of the hot weather, the 
large hall was filled to the doors with fashionable and distinguished 
people, and at the close of the lecture Cheiro was greeted with enthu- 


Siastic applause. 


WHO “CHEIRO” IS 


The name “Cheiro” covers one of the most 
remarkable personalities of modern times, a highly 
gifted man who, had he desired, might have won fame 
in many other pursuits in life, but who chose at the 
very threshold of his manhood to live in the East, so 
that he might be able to study the forgotten wisdom of 
those wonderful races such as the Hindus, the Chinese 
and Persians, and returning to Western civilization he 
took a sacred vow that for twenty years he would 
devote himself to converting the most intellectual and 
highest personages in the world to believe in the 
strange Science of which he had made himself the 
Master. He is the greatest and the most successful 
reader of hands in the history of the world, and has 
retired from public life after fifty years of continuous 
work and no one will be able to consult him again. 

In carrying out his vow his success has been phe- 
nomenal. He has read and taken Impressions of the 
Hands of most of the crowned heads of Europe, to- 
pether with Presidents of Republics and Kings of 
Commerce. One and all have borne witness that 
Cheiro’s powers of predicting events years in advance 
from the lines of their hands have been something akin 
to the marvellous. ‘Taking one or two illustrations at 
random :— 

Cheiro predicted the date of Queen Victoria’s 
death, the exact year and even the month when King 
Edward VII would pass away, the terrible destiny 
that awaited the late Czar of Russia, the assassination 
of King Humbert of Italy, the attempt on the Shah’s 
life in Paris, and in thousands of well-known persons’ 
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lives, with equal accuracy, the leading events of their 
careers. 

It can be said without exaggeration, that 
“ Cheiro” has become world-famous through the per- 
fection to which he has brought this Study of the 
Hand. In London, Paris, New York, Boston, Chica- 
go, in all other great Towns of America, in Petrograd, 
Rome and the principal Continental cities, he has 
demonstrated that the lines of the hand are a veritable 
chart of life, his success has been certified to by all 
classes and in his Visitor’s Book autographed testimo- 
nies may be seen that are without a parallel in the 
history of the world. 

CHEIRO’S ROMANTIC CAREER 

On his father’s side he is of Norman descent back 
to Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy. His real name 
is Count Louis Hamon. During the lifetime of his 
father he did not use his family name but, under a 
vow so to do took the nom de plume, “ CHEIRO,” which 
is derived from the Greek, meaning “ Wisdom of the 
Hand.” From his mother, who came from Greek and 
French stock, he inherited a love of philosophy and 
mysticism. In her possession were numerous books 
on Astrology, Numerology, Palmistry, and other 
occult subjects. He was very keen on Cheiromancy. 
Almost as soon as he was able to read, he displayed an 
abnormal interest in these books and when he was 
little past eleven he caused a great sensation in his 
family by writing a treatise on the lines of the hand. 
His father was much displeased at this evidence of his 
son’s precociousness. Consequently he had him pack- 
ed off to an extremely strict school where he was 
assured that all such nonsense as Palmistry and Occul- 
tism would be knocked out from his head. He com- 
pleted his education and took up again Palmistry and 
Astrology. The name ‘Cheiro” is derived from the 
Greek root Cheir—the hand, and is pronounced as if 
written Ki-ro, 


LIST OF CHEIRO’S BOOKS 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE HAND 


Illustrated. Crown 4to. Twenty-fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 

A complete practical work on the sciences of cheirogomy and 
cheiromancy. Contains hundreds of illustrations and thirty-two sign- 
ed photogravure impressions of the hands of celebrities who have con- 
sulted Cheiro. 


““CHEIRO’S” WORLD PREDICTIONS 


(Fadic System) 10s. 6d. net. 


A masterpiece of lucid teaching on the Science of Numerology, 
explaining how to determine one’s “lucky” or important Number and 
day of the week, the significance of names and the number value 
thereof, etc., etc. Every reader will find therein something which he 
can apply and use in his own life and affairs. 


‘(CHEIRO’S” WORLD PREDICTIONS 


Up-to-date Edition 7s. 6d. net. 


The Fate of Great Britain and the Nations of the World—The 
coming ‘War of Wars’—The meaning of the Great Pyramid—Date 
of “The New Age.” The predictions are being fulfilled every day. 


TRUE GHOST STORIES 2s. 6d. net. 


Convincing proof of life after death. Nurse Cavell speaks two 
years after the Execution. King Edward VII gives a Message. The 
Mummy Case of the British Museum. A Web of Mystery in a 
Chinese Cave of Devils. Sixteen stories of intense human interest. 


“CHEIRO’S” GUIDE TO THE HAND 


A Practical Work Based on Palmistry 2s. 6d. net. 


An ideal guide for the student, fully illustrated, contains recent, 
up-to-date information, 
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“CHEIRO’S” LIFE, LOVE AND MARRIAGE 3s. 6d. net. 


How to avoid marital unhappiness. The lines of the hand and 
their influence on Love, Marriage and Health. Containing many 
interesting reminiscences. 


PALMISTRY FOR ALL 


With Sixty Illustrations 2s. 6d. net. 
Cheiro gives instructions in the art of hand-reading with such 

cleamess that anyone can speedily become proficient. He is the 

greatest expert in cheiromancy with a world-wide reputation. 


“CHEIRO’S” WHEN WERE You BorN ? 25. 6d. net. 

A book which sets forth clearly the Influence of the Zodiac on 

human life. Shows the affinity of one person to another. Describes 

the Character of the Marriage or Business Partner. Of interest to all 
classes. 


'CHEIRO’S” READ YOUR PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
6d. net. Cloth Covers 1s. 6d. net. 
A remarkable little work by an author who stands absolutely alone 
in the study of the occult. Copiously illustrated, and explains in the 
simplest fashion the whole range of cheiromancy, or the vital meaning 
of the lines graved on the palms. 


You AND YOUR HAND 
The Last Word on a Fascinating Subject D5. net. 
With illustrations of Courtship, Marriage, Divorce, Suicide, Mur- 
der, Scandal, Fame ; and Hands of Napoleon, Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Gladstone, Mata Hari, Lord Kitchener, Joseph Chamber- 
lain and his son, Sir Austen, Lilhan Gish, Irene Rich, John McCormack, 
Princess de Montglyon, Countess Hamon, Lady Duff Gordon, Prince 
Louis Napoleon, Serge Eisenstein, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, etc., etc. 
Thirty-two plates and fifty-nine diagrams. 


CONFESSIONS : MEMOIRS OF A MODERN SEER 
The Most Remarkable Memoirs Ever Published 7s. 5d. net. 


Interviews with Edward VII, Queen Alexandra, King Leopold of 
Belgium, King Humbert of Italy, the late Czar of Russia, His 
Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia, Pope Leo XIII, Pope Pius X, 
Lord Kitchener, Sir H. M. Stanley, Sir Lionel Phillips, Sir Edwaid 
Marshall Hall, Lord Russell of Killowen, Oscar Wilde, Bernhardt, Lily 
Langtry, Melba, Nordica, Calvé, Mata Hani, etc., etc, 
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REAL LIFE STORIES 
A Volume of Fascinating Stories 8s. 6d. net. 


A collection of sensational experiences. Lost in an underground 
Tomb in the ‘Valley of the Kings’; The Tut-Ankh-Amen Curse ; 
Drake’s Drum—a story of Devon; A Snake’s Revenge ; The Story of 
“The Living Christ’; The Disappearance of Marianne Delorme ; 
The Tragedy of Blanche Roosevelt ; Lady Wetherby’s Snake-Lover ; 
Famous Jewels that Carry a Curse; A Client who planned Revenge 
and a Dramatic Sequel ; The Mystery of Sharon Lodge, etc., etc. 


MYSTERIES AND ROMANCES OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST OCCULTISTS 
3s. 6d. net. 
Cagliostro ; Doctor John Dee; Was Elias Ashmole Charles |? 
Pierre le Clerc, the Monk who Predicted Napoleon’s Fate ; Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky ; Annie Besant ; Krishnamurti; Sir Oliver Lodge ; 
Camille Flammarion ; Hindu Mystics, the Fakir who was Buried Alive : 
A Tiger Killed by Hypnotism ; The strange clairvoyance of Pope Pius 
IX ; An Astrologer who Predicted his Own Death ; A Modern Wizard ; 
The “ Keely Motor” ; Predictions Verified, etc., etc. 


Can be had at all leading booksellers in 
any of the principal cities of India 


